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Report of the Proceedings 


X, Satiasditis tonne Convention 
| North American Bee-Keepers’ Association, 


TORONTO, Ont., Sept. 4, 5 and 6, 1895. 
ay W. Z. HUTCHINSON, SEC. 


The convention was called to order at 8 p.m., Sept. 4, 
1895, with Pres. Holtermann in the chair. The meeting was 
then opened with prayer by Geo. W. York. 

L. The reading of the minutes of the last meeting was called 
for, but the Secretary explained that it was impossible, as no 

report of the proceedings had been published. 
Mr. York—1t has not been published because ex-Secretary 
Benton failed to send in the report. Perhaps it would be well 
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President A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 





to decide now as to what shall be done in the future. So far 
o— year is concerned, I will make a report in pamphlet 
wick’ and give to each member a copy free of charge. If you 
a rhe report of last year’s proceedings published with it in 

same pamphlet, I will furnish it if I am paid for re-setting 












that part of the report that has already been printed in the 
American Bee Journal. Of course, I must also be paid the 
$20 that was voted to me last year for printing the report. 
This is with the understanding, of course, that the balance of 
the report can be secured from Mr. Benton. 

The proposition to furnish this year’s report free of 
charge was accepted, but it was thought best to defer action 
in regard to last year’s report unti] Mr. Benton had been 
heard. 

An Auditing Committee was then appointed by the Presi- 























Vice-President Wm. McEvoy, Woodburn, Ont. 


dent, consisting of Wm. Couse, of Streetsville, Ont., D. W. 
Heise, of Bethesda, Ont., and Geo. W. York, of Chicago, Il. 


Report of the Freight Committee. 


The committee appointed last year at St. Joseph, to see 
what could be done in securing a better classification of freight 
rates, reported as follows: 


MR. PRESIDENT :—It is perhaps unnecessary that I should 
make any report for the committee appointed at the St. 
Joseph meeting, consisting of Messrs. Dadant, Whitcomb and 
myself, to try to secure more favorable rates on some of the 
things that the railroads carry for bee-keepers. The result of 
our efforts has already been given in the bee-journals. But 
that there may be no semblance of discourtesy to the Associa- 
tion that appointed us, I herewith present a brief report. 

A full consultation was very pleasantly conducted 


through the mail by the members of the committee, and we 
had no difficulty in agreeing upon the items upon which we 
desired lower rates from the railroads, and I must here confess 
that in this regard I was the most ignorant one of the com- 
mittee, and depended largely on information from the other 
members, and especially from my friend J. T. Calvert. 

The Western Classification Committee kindly permitted 
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appearance in person at one of their full meetings, and I take 
pleasure in acknowledging the assistance at this meeting, of 
Mr. H. F. Moore, the attorney of the A. I. Root Co., also of 
Messrs. Burnett, Newman and York. The railroad men 
listened patiently to explanations given as to the character of 
the goods on which reduced rates were desired, and showed in- 
terest in seeing the goods themselves, for we had present sam- 
ples of nearly all the articles on which we asked reduction in 
freight rates. 

Without going into full details, I may say thata good 
share of the favors asked in the way of reduction were not 














Secretary Dr. A. B. Mason, Auburndale, Ohio. 


granted, but we got enough to be thankful for. Freight on 
honey-box lumber is reduced to regular lumber rates. Comb 
honey in glass is now half the former rate, which was double 
first-class. Extracted honey in barrels, kegs or tin cans, 
boxed, was furmerly 2nd and 3rd class; it is now reduced to 
4th class, the same as syrups. Bee-hives in the flat have been 
reduced to lumber rates. 

Hoping that the success of the committee may not have 
fallen too far below the expectations of the members of the 
Association, the above report is respectfully submitted. 

C. C. MILLER, Chairman Freight Committee. 


Upon motion of J. B. Hall, the report was accepted, and 
the committee given a hearty vote of thanks. 


Next came an essay by James Heddon, of Dowagiac, 
Mich., on the 


Best Size for Brood-Champber. 


I think it my duty to avoid reiterating the many wise and 
otherwise statements of my brother bee-keepers that have ap- 
peared on this subject in our numerous bee-journals, during 
the last two years of radical discussion of the question. You 
all remember the logical arguments and deductions that have 
been made on both sides. One successful honey-producer 
would plead for large brood-chambers, and then proved beyond 
controversy that a large brood-nest was an absolute necessity 
at a certain time of the year, if the best results were to be at- 
tained. His argument was never answered, nor never could 
be, but the attempt was made to controvert his claim that 
large brood-chambers were best, by showing that at another 
time of year a small brood-chamber was likewise a necessity 
to best results. This last proposition was as clearly proved 
as the first, and Iam pleased to enjoy the great pleasure of 
saying that, in my judgment, both are right, and yet either is 
wrong when he claims that the other is wholly wrong. 


Is it not plain to be seen that each one of the contestants 
is right in most of his claims, and for that reason the con- 
troversy seems no nearer to an end than when it began? I 
am sure that every thoughtful honey-producer is forced to the 
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conclusion that to attain best results a brood-chamber Must } 
elastic. It must be so constructed that it can be readily an4 
practically made to embrace the radical advantages right 
claimed by both the large and small brood-chamber adhere, . 
It was the dawning of the knowledge of this truth that caused 
Father Langstroth and other early inventors to suggest diy. 
ion-boards; and two prominent reasons why these contractor 
never were universally adopted, was, first, because many bea, 
keepers are neglectful, and, second, the practical] honey-pro 
ducers who were not, abhor complication and tedious mani), 
ulation. Although experience proved that the advantages » 
changing brood-chamber capacity at various times of year. 
cost about all it came to, yet the fact that such capacity myy¢ 
be changed, if weare to realize the most from our bees, gtjy 
remains. I think it would be bordering upon assumption, 
for me to rehash what has already been so well said upon thi 
subject in our bee-journals during the last two years. 
I believe that locality, or necessity, makes a differen 
with regard to the best size for the brood-chamber, upon thp 
same principle that conditions changing with the season, 
change their adaptability; but I do not believe that locality 
makes as much difference as some have contended, nor as much 
as a change of seasons, and conditionsin the same honey-fielj, 
When, with the rest, I thought I must be contented wit 
the use of a brood-chamber, the capacity of which remaineg 
the same throughout the year, I settled upon eight Langstrot) 
frames as best, as splitting the difference between being tm 
large at one time, and too smal] at another. I have neve 
changed that conclusion. I will admit, however, that som 
other size might average best in other localities. I cannot 
conceive of any sound argumentin opposition to the almost 
self-evident statements herein made; nor do I believe ther 
are many, if any, practical honey-producers present who 
would care to take an opposite position ; but if I am in erro 
in this, I trust that I have said just enough to lead to an ip. 
teresting discussion of the topic, and yet I cannot think what 
will be said that has not previously been said in our late liter. 
ture. JAMES HEDDon. 


A short discussion then followed on Mr. Heddon’s subject: 

S. T. Pettit—If I were to adopt the Langstroth frame, | 
would have neither 8 nor 10 frames, but 9. I think thatjs 
just about the right size. 

J. B. Hall—A small hive may answer for the home apiary, 
but for the out-apiary a larger hive is needed, if the owners 
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Treasurer W. Z. Hutchinson, Flint, Mich. 


to be able to get away long to see his girl, or to help his 
take care of the babies, if he has a wife and babies ; 
Wm. McEvoy—I suppose that 2,000 cubic inches !s 400" 
the right size for a brood-nest. 
A. E. Hoshal—A hive so large that it will, at the 
a July honey harvest, contain sufficient stores for winter," 
not the right size to get the best results in surplus honey,’ 
feed my bees every fall to get a large brood-nest filled W'™ 
brood, well and good; but we don’t want it if it is to be =) 
largely with honey during the honey harvest. 
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Mr. Hall—I have hived swarms the 13th of June, and 
taken off 225 pounds of surplus, and yet there would be 
enough honey in the brood-nest for winter. It isn’t the cost; 
it isn’t the work ; it isn’t any of these things that makes ob- 
jectionable the feeding of sugar for winter stores, but it is the 
suspicion that attaches to our product if sugar is fed. 

: A. E. Hoshal—I don’t try to conceal the fact that I feed 
sugar for winter stores. I tell everybody ; and Mr. Hall can’t 
come down and sell honey under my nose, unless he sells it 


r than I do. 
cheape (Continued on page 613.) 


Contributed Articles, 


On Important Apiarian Subjects. 














A House for Fumigating Combs. 
BY DR. E. GALLUP. 


I now will endeavor to tell how I would build a fumigat- 
ing house. 
es Make a light frame of 2x3 scantling for posts, about 6 
feet high, and just the right width one way to hold three or 
four lengths of combs, according to the amount we would be 
likely to have. Cover the frame with building-paper, so as to 
have it tight. Perhaps tarred paper would be best, if it 
would not scent the combs to injure them. Let the paper go 
over the roof and all. Outside of the paper any kind of 
boards will answer. Either shingles, shakes, or board will 
answer for roof. (A Californian will understand what 
“shakes” are). Four feet and 9 inches will be wide enough 
inside of the posts, to hold three 18-inch long combs or 
frames, and strips to hang them on. Then you can make the 
building 5 feet the other way. 

Nail one strip at each end, one inch by two, near enough 
to the top of the building to hang the first tier of combs on. 
Now you want four strips to go lengthwise of the building. 
The two outside ones can be nailed to inside of the posts, and 
the center ones loose, so they can be taken down when not in 
use. Now you have a place for the first tier of combs. 


The strips to hang combs on will be strong enough if they 
are 1 inch by 134, I think. Hang the next tier just below the 
first, and so on until you havethe house full. You want a 
narrow door at the end, and low enough to open below the top 
tier of combs, or you can open it outside. All after the top 
tier wants to be shorter, so you can have room to stand inside, 
or you can leave out the center tier of combs, just whichever 
way suits, or a part of it can be left out. 

Now you want a short trench extending from the inside 
of the building out three or four feet, and covered with a 
strip of sheet-iron, with a trap-door at the outer end of the 
ditch or trench to putin the burning sulphur. I like the sul- 
phured rags the best. If you put fire directly under the combs 
inside the house, you might have the whole cremated before 
you were aware of it. 

Now the whole is fixed to suit me, and with a quantity of 
rags always on hand saturated with melted sulphur and kept 
perfectly dry, one can light some of the rags with a match at 
any time, and fumigate the combs as often as required, by 
placing the lighted rags in the trench and closing the trap- 
door. You now understand the theory, and one can even 
fumigate a few combs in an old dry-goods box, or a cloth tent. 


It may be interesting to know that we fumigate large 
orange trees, 20 feet high, under acloth tent. The cloth is 
painted black, and they fumigate at night to kill the different 
kinds of scale that infest the trees.’ They use such strong in- 
gredients that it kills all the young and tender growth of the 
trees if they fumigate in the daytime, and allow the hot sun 
to shine on the trees at once. Two men manage several tents 
at once, by having them properly arranged with light poles, 
ropes, pulleys, etc. Before they discovered this method of 
killing the scale, whole orange and lemon orchards were en- 
tirely destroyed, and others badly injured. 

Now if any one has a better method than the above to 
preserve combs from the moth, trot it out. In hanging up 
the combs they must not be hung so close together as to touch 
2ach other. Fumigating will not destroy the miller’s eggs, so 
if there should be eggs at the time of fumigating, it would be 
well to fumigate the second time in a few days after the first 
fumigation. 

DON’T BE TOO SURE. 


Mr. McEvoy, on page 510, says he would have to travel 
Over a line that no man ever took before. I have never seen 











a case of foul brood; I took the trouble years ago to go 30 
miles on purpose to see a reported case of foul brood, but 
found the case starvation. About that time I was asked for 
my opinion of foul brood, in the old American Bee Journal ; 
Mr. Wagner was then editor, and I went over the same line as 
Mr. McEvoy described, and it was published by Mr. Wagner, 
though perhaps not in so minute detail as Mr. McEvoy’s. 


Santa Ana, Calif. 
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What Dr. Miller Thinks. 





FLAGSTONES FOR UNDERGROUND BEE-CELLARS.—On page 
566, in his excellent article about caves or bee-cellars, Friend 
Doolittle advises for roofing to be covered with earth, flag- 
stones in place of wood. I suspect there may bea difference 
in flagstones, but I think I’d rather use plank than such flag- 
stones as we have in Marengo. I covered a cistern with flag- 


stone, andit seemed to become rotten, and flaked off with 
dampness. 


Getting Out WAx witH SteAM.—I have read in Glean- 
ings about getting wax outof old combs with steam, but it 
always seemed to me an aggravation tobe told of such a thing 
when we had no apparatus such as they have at Medina. I 
never thought of such a thing as going to the water-works or 
other place where steam power was used. John Clark solves 
the problem nicely on page 568. Thanks, John. 


Goop Apvicr.—I wish all beginners would heed the ex- 
cellent advice of Wilder Grahame, on page 568. Get a good 
bee-book and study it thoroughly, then what you read in the 
bee-journals will be worth double as much, and you'll not be 
groping in the dark. You’ll probably have as many questions 
as ever to ask, but you’l] get more good out of the answers. 
If you can’t afford both, stop your subscription to your bee- 
journal for a year and buy the text-book. Then study it. [See 
book offers on page 611.—Enpzrror. ] 





BucKWHEAT Swarms.—Bees do not often swarm after the 
white honey harvest. Sometimes, however, they do, and I 
suppose for the, same reasons that they swarm earlier in the 
season. Such late swarms are usually called ‘* buckwheat 
swarms,” and that’s the kind of swarm Geo. McCulloch had, 
as mentioned on page 569. 


CLIPPING QUEENS’ WiNGs.—*' The point made is that clip- 
ping deprives queens of the power of flight, and that organs 
not used are likely to deteriorate.” See page 569, first para- 
graph. I did admit, and do admit, my Canadian friend, the 
two points you make, but I don’t see the close connection be- 
tween them that you seem to think you see. If it were true 
that clipping deprives queens of much flight that they would 
make if unclipped, then it might be worth while to talk about 
deterioration. On page 519, I referred to cases in which the 
queen never flies after her wedding-flight. Now will you 
kindly answer this question: If a queen is clipped, and lives 
two or three years thereafter, is there any more deterioration 
than if she lived those two or three years with whole wings, 
and never during that time made the attempt to fly ? 


If you are correct in your views, the matter is a very im- 
portant one, and it is only fair that it have very serious con- 
sideration. I think we are agreed that disuse, as a rule, 
causes deterioration. I doubt whether the rule can be rigidly 
applied in the case of queens. No matter, admit that it does, 
and I take the ground that clipping does not cause disuse—at 
least, that it has very little effect in that direction. Witha 
queen in a colony that never swarms, of course it can have no 
effect whatever. The Dadants have not more than three to 
five colonies swarm ont of 100. It is probably safe, then, to 
say that 40 out of every 100 of their queens never fly after 
the wedding flight. Do you think there is any deterioration 
with that 40? Or, to put a question more directly to the 
point, do you think it can make any possible difference with 
that 40 whether they are clipped or not? 

But take the case of bees that swarm regularly every 
year. How much disuse is causedin their case by clipping ? 
or, in other words, how much flight do they lose by clipping ? 
At the time of fecundation the young queen makes several 
flights, circles about and marks the location, her flights last- 
ing perhaps from three to 15 minutes. In all, she probably 
flies several miles before commencing to lay. Then she is 
clipped, and loses the flights she would make in swarming the 
two following years. How much does that amount to? She 
flies to a point perhaps five rods distant from her hive each 
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time. Of course, she flies more than the five rods, for she 
circles about and hovers in the air, but I suspect it is making 
full allowance to say that the average unclipped queen does 
not fly after she commences to lay, more than one-tenth as 
much as she does before commencing to lay. 

If clipping queens’ wings has any effect in reducing the 
power of flight in her progeny, itis important we should 
know it, but as yet I see little proof. Marengo, Ill. 


3K 
A Different Management of Bees Needed. 


BY JAMES CORMAC. 


Now that the season has passed—the period when the 
hoped-for surplus is secured—we are left to reflect what might 
have been had a different procedure obtained with regard to 
our manipulations during the season of section honey expecta- 
tions, for, the language of one eminent author, ‘‘ Expecta- 
tion now stands on stilts,” is as expressive of the feelings of 
the average apiarist during the advance of summer, as upon 
the occasion to which the quotation applied. 

In reviewing our efforts to secure a surplus of section 
honey, when we were warned of the probable failure of clover 
to produce much nectar, and to those favorably situated to 
avail themselves of the basswood yield, can you charge your- 
selves with any fault wherein you have not secured the almost 
entire quantity obtained by your bees, and had it deposited in 
the sections ? 

It is well for one to take a retrospective view of his efforts 
to accomplish any given object he has had in view, more es- 
pecially when a failure has occurred than when he feels him- 
self amply rewarded, as failure is more apt to stimulate one 
to study cause and effect, especially when one knows he is not 
master of all the environments. 

Experts, or those of large experience in apiculture, have 
given directions as to the course of procedure to obtain the 
best results, and all interested have given them credit for the 
great progress having been madein recent years by all those 
following their prescribed methods, yet those methods are 
various. Some contend that success depends upon a certain 
form and size of hive, to insure the best results; others claim 
that the hive does not in itself warrant their conclusions, but 
a certain course of management of the colony, or the swarm, 
must obtain if much surplus is to be expected; and in ac- 
cordance with the instructions, most apiarists have concluded 
to adopt the practice set forth by these brighter lights of the 
apicultural fraternity. My reading of the general custom 
now practiced in case of a swarm is to hive it in a hive to oc- 
cupy the place of the colony from which it came, removing at 
once, orin a short time, the mother colony to a different 
stand, thus securing all the field-bees with the swarm, and 
strengthening the working force to the utmost. Thus, after 
careful management during the early part of the season to in- 
crease the strength or number of bees, if a swarm comes out 
it may be as strong as to the number of bees as can possibly 
be brought about, and different methods are practiced to ac- 
complish this, all of which are familiar to those who read our 
excellent journals, and one procedure or the other is doubtless 
practiced. 

But, at the same time, all admit that if swarming could be 
prevented entirely, much more honey could be obtained from 
a given number of colonies, and much has been written, and 
many have reasoned themselves to conclude that we can effett 
a non-swarming condition. Should each live to the age as- 
cribed to Methuselah, perhaps somewhat of this condition 
might be brought about; but as our object is for more imme- 
diate returns, and swarming has been practiced by bees from 
Methuselah up to date, it seems a considerable undertaking, 
considering the average length of life in the present age. 

Swarming seems to be a stimulative incidentin the life 
and habits of the bees, and ought to be encouraged. Clipping 
the queen’s wings gives one control over the swarm to such an 
extent that perfect—yes, perfect—control of the swarm is ob- 
tained. If so, why should one deprecate swarming whilst we 
have it in our power to continue the normal condition of the 
colony instead of taking the non-usual practice of placing it 
in an abnormal condition ? 

Some claim that we sacrifice from 10 to 20 pounds of 
honey to every pound of comb constructed by the bees. If 
such be the case, why waste your expected surplus in such a 
course of procedure, as to cause you that great loss? For if 
your sections were built full of comb, a great part of this loss 
would be obviated. Ido not attempt to claim that sections 
can be built full to receive the honey as gathered, because 
some bees gather and store almost from the base, as building 
goes forward. Ina flowof nectar like that obtained from 





linden or basswood, being of short duration, the efforts of the 
bees must be conserved to the greatest possible extent, aad 
the present methods do not seem well calculated to insure this 
saving of waste, which is forced upon the colony by our pres 
ent methods of management of swarms. Therefore, this ideg 
of educating the bees, or changing a vital law of their be ne 
has forced itself upon the thoughtsof many. Experiments. 
tion upon various matters, to the more successful managemey 
to accomplisb a saving in honey-production, is now, and hes 
been, a careful study of late years. The fact of a constay 
decline in the amount to be obtained, because of yarioy: 
causes not within the control of the apiarist, ought to inspire 
earnest thought, whether itis possible to continue year afte 
year depending upon the sugar-barrel to support a large ay). 
ary, when a change in management promises to advert sy ha 
course of procedure. 

Many of us are so situated that we can alleviate this cop. 
dition, to a considerable extent, without much loss. Thos 
having fields of their own can take advantage of adverse cop. 
ditions by seeding ground to honey-producing plants, which 
will produce crops of forage and hay nearly equal in value ty 
those now produced, and the added honey obtained fron 
them by the bees will often more than balance any loss other. 
wise. That a course of manipulation can be practiced! be. 
lieve can be fully and successfully argued in a common-sens 
light. From my view, the consideration of this matter should 
receive the fullest discussion, as it seems to be the one ques. 
tion pertinent. se Des Moines, Iowa. 


Crimson Clover for Forage and Honey, 
BY L. STAPLES. 


Crimson clover is an annual, and should be sown in Avt- 
gust, September and October. It germinates very quickly, 
grows very rapidly through the fall and winter, and blossoms 
about May 1 in this latitude. This clover can be sown after 





Crimson Clover—Roots and Blossoms. 


other crops, have been removed from the ground, and this way 
it will be of inestimable value in holding valuable nitrates it 
the soil that are otherwise washed out of the bare ground. It 
furnishes fall, winter, and early spring pasture, and enriches 
and stores up plant food for the next crop. 


A field of crimson clover in bloom is strikingly beauti! 


its marvelous beauty surpasses anything ever seen in a fie” 
crop. It is good for hay, will yield from two to three tons pe 
acre, and from six to ten bushels of seed. About eight busbels 
of seed is an average yield. The plant seems to ilouris! 
and do well in all soils,in a heavy clay as well as a /ight 
sand. 


Crimson clover makes good bee-pasture, and as a honey: 
plant it is not excelled. Every bee-keeper will sow a field® 
crimson clover as soon as he understands its value as a hovey 
plant. The seed being cheap, I predict, when farmers %* 
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what this clover will do for them, they will scatter the seed on 
all vacant ground. 

Ten and twelve quarts are usually sown on an acre. 
The ground should be prepared by plowing or cultivating 
shallow; pulverize the surface, and cover the seed very 
lightly. Crimson clover is very hardy, and will succeed any- 
where where red clover and wheat does. I think where fail- 
ures are made with this plant, it is caused by sowing imported 
seed. Always, if possible, obtain American grown seed, ac- 
climated to this country, and a hay and seed crop is assured. 
No other clover remains green all through the winter. No 
other plant furnishes winter pasture like crimson clover. 


I would like to have every reader of the American Ree 
Journal give this plant a trial, and will renew my offer made 
on page 561, to send a sample packet by mail for a couple of 
stamps for postage. Grand Rapids, Mich., Sept 6. 


Questions mm Answers. 


CONDUCTED BY 
DR. C. OC. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 








(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.] 








Preparing Bees for Winter. 


I have read the answers to my questions on page 554. 
Now about the 3rd question: You say the packing might do 
some good. Of course, that leaves them a free entrance. It 
may be I do not understand this fully the way you mean. Do 
you mean the entrance is too large? I can pack them all 
around. I remember reading about a good-sized entrance for 
winter, or even all the year around. If too large, I can easily 
plug it up a little. Also, with the ones out in the yard, how 
would a rim do under each hive ? E. B. K. 


ANsSWER.—A rim under a hive in winter to leave a space 
of two or three inches under the combs is a good thing, no 
matter where the bees are wintered. 


The entrance to the hive should be much the same in the 
shed and in the old house, mentioned on page 554. All that’s 
needed is a channel or passage from the hive to the open air, 
free from any danger of clogging. Perhaps three inches wide 
and an inch high would be good. Let it be attached firmly to 
the hive, so that there is no danger of its being displaced by 
the packing. One way is to make the box for the passage- 
way, open at each end, then where it joins on to the hive nail 
on the top of your little box a piece one-half inch or so square, 
and nail this piece to the hive. 

ee 


Queen Terms Explained. 


What is the meaning of “tested,” ‘‘ extra choice tested,” 
“breeder,” and ‘*‘extra choice breeder,” when referring to 
queens? I notice queen advertisers use such terms. 

M. S. L. 


ANswers.—A tested queen is one which has been kept 
until her worker progeny has hatched out in sufficient number 
to show that her workers will all have the characteristic 
markings of the pure race. ‘‘ Breeder” (perhaps a useless 
term) means, I suppose, when applied to queens, one which is 
a little better than common, so as to be a good one to breed 
from. The other terms have their usual signification. 


i ee 


Will a Queenless Colony Steal Eggs to Rear a Queen? 


Last spring, after my bees had been out of the cellar 
about a week, I examined them to see if any, were queenless, 
and found one without brood or eggs, and with new queen- 
cells started. As it was a large colony, I sent off to geta 
queen to save them. Owing to some delay, two weeks elapsed 
before the queen arrived, and on opening the hive I found 
laying workers had been there, as there was scattering brood 
with rounded cells. I introduced the queen with a good deal 
of doubt about her being accepted. About a week after, I ex- 
amined and found she was gone, but there was still plenty of 
laying-worker brood. I closed the hive, and as bees were get- 
ting little or no honey at that time, I was indifferent about 
uniting them with another colony. 


Perhaps six or eight weeks afterward I opened the hive to 
see if the moths were doing much damage to the combs, when 








I was surprised to find on the first comb I lifted out, a large, 
well-developed queen-cell, open at the bottom, and a patch of 
nice worker-brood on this comb, and on two others besides. 
My first thought was, that the Italian queen had perhaps de- 
posited some eggs before being destroyed, with which they 
reared the queen, but sincé the brood has hatched I find they 
are all black bees like the rest in my yard. 
Warsaw, N. Y. 


ANSWER.—I don’t know the answer to your puzzle. Some 
have claimed that bees sometimes steal eggs from other hives, 
but even if that were sometimes done, it would be less likely 
in your case, for the bees had plenty of eggs, and were so 
well satisfied with those eggs that they didn’t want a queen 
that would lay better ones. The queen-cell may never have 
contained anything but what came from laying workers, and 
it is among the possibilities that a virgin queen flew into the 
hive from some other hive. A young virgin queen will be re- 
ceived where a laying queen would be rejected, and during 
the swarming season it is nothing remarkable for such young 
queens to be driven out of their own hives, glad to find refuge 
anywhere. But I don’t know for sure whether that’s the 
right answer. 

rT 


Three-Banded and Leather-Colored Queens. 





1. What difference is there between a 3-banded and a 
leather-colored Italian queen ? 


2. Are 3-banded queens imported Italians, or American- 
bred like the 5-banded? Are not the bands of the 5-banded 
bees a richer and brighter yellow? Are not the imported 
darker, or gray-banded ? J. R. 


AnsweErs.—1. ‘‘ Three-banded,” if applied to a queen at 
all, I suppose means a queen that procuces 3-banded workers, 
a 3-banded worker being one having the first three rings of 
its abdomen yellow. A leather-colored queen is one whose 
color is a rich brownish yellow, much the color of leather. 
The workers of leather-colored queens are 3-banded, so if the 
term ‘‘3-banded” be applied to queens we may say that 
leather-colored queens are 3-banded. 


2. Three-banded workers are the offspring of imported or 
American-bred queens. Imported Italian queens vary from 
yellow to nearly black, but their worker progeny show three 
bright yellow bands, no matter how dark the queens may be. 
Some American-bred queens are lighter than any of the im- 
ported, and some of them produce workers with more than 
three yellow bands. 

ieesillalliaiacaainliientindesiis 


Doubling Colonies—Dequeening. 


1. Authors of bee-books, as a rule, lay much stress upon 
the advantages to be gained from ‘‘ doubling.” What is your 
opinion ? Can one expect to get more surplus from two fairly 
strong colonies united, or ‘‘ doubled,” than if worked separ- 
ately ? Does increase of the population of a hive seem toim- 
part more energy—more *‘ vim "—to every individual member 
of the community ? 


2. Is “*doubling”’ much practiced by ‘old hands?” Or 
is itan obsolete, old fad, like spreading brood and sundry 
other doings once deemed so essential io successful honey- 
producing ? 

3. I want to ‘‘dequeen” at the commencement of the 
honey-flow. How would it be if I were to take all brood-comb 
out of the brood-chamber of astrong colony—or two colonies 
** doubled "—substituting frames having only starters—save 
one frame, and that with honey, and on which I would cage 
the queen, but allowing workers to have access to her, say by 
making the cage of excluder-zinc? What I really want to 
know is, would the bees go to work on the starters, complet- 
ing the combs in the brood-chamber (and, of course, deposit- 
ing honey in them) in preference to starting work in the sec- 
tions ? I don’t want honey down below, but all in the sec- 
tions. Now, if I start them with combs of brood down below, 
as soon as said brood hatches out, in will go honey. Will 
giving \-inch starters, as above suggested, avoid this, and 
secure everything in the sections? We youngsters would like 
to have some instructions afforded us on this matter of secur- 
ing large crops by dequeening. Cannot Hon. R. L. Taylor be 
asked to supply it (as the result of thorough experimentation), 
and tell us whether or not the practice is to be recommended ? 


4. How would this work ? Have no brood-chamber at all ! 
Smoke the bees up into the sections, and take the brood-cham- 
ber away altogether, having the queen caged in a section— 
excluding-zine on either side, honey-comb in the middle. I 
fail to see the requirement of a brood-chamber when dequeen- 
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ng is resorted to. No difficulty then in getting the bees to 
work in the supers, for they’d have nowhere else to work! Or 
must they have room to cluster, and that around the queen ? 
But bees are always at work, day and night, in a good honey- 
flow, are they not? They get on with the comb-building, don’t 
they, o’nights, and have no time to lazy around or cluster ? 

5. At what rate would diminution of the colony be likely 
to take place by dequeening? Fifty per cent. in a month, 
think you—or more ? 

6. There are several allusions to dequeening (just enough 
to make one’s mouth water for more decided information on 
the subject) in the American Bee Journal, but they really 
teach us nothing. Refer, for instance, to the Bee Journal for 
Jan. 31, 1895, page 78 (last article on page); March 7, 
1895, page 153 (first column, Mr. Theilmann); April 25, 
1895, page 272 (middle column, second paragraph) ; July 6, 
1893, page 19 (left hand column). 

7. Can I unite two colonies by putting one on the other for 
24 hours with simply a sheet of say newspaper between them ? 
Must I first puncture it ? S. A. D. 


ANSWERS.—1. I had a good deal of faith in doubling, but 
did not find upon trial the results I anticipated. I could see 
no added vim, and would hardly advise the doubling of fairly 
strong colonies. Uniting weak colonies is a thing altogether 
different. 

2. Iam inclined to the opinion that few practice doubling, 
except with weak colonies. x 

3. I don’t delieve you'll like the plan atall. You might 
like the plan of an empty brood-chamber with a. free queen, 
for that would be much the same as a natural swarm, but 
with the queen caged it would be too much like a queenless 
colony, and you would find a disinclination to building comb 
either in the brood-nest or sections. Whatever they should do 
in the way of filling up combs with honey would be in the 
brood-nest in preference to the sections, but if the queen is 
free she will crowd at least some of the storing into the sec- 
tions, so as to save room for her to lay. With a good laying 
queen such a state of affairs as you picture should not exist, 
for as soon as a young bee emerges from acell the queen 
ougat to be ready to put an egginit. A queen of little vigor 
will, however, be crowded out to a good extent. I should be 
glad if Experimenter Taylor would give us all the light he 
can. 

4. I hardly know whether you mean that question in fun 
or earnest. It might do still better to turn the queen loose 
among the sections, in which case there would be more brood 
but less pollen in the sections. 

5. The diminution might not be 50 per cent. during the 
first month, but it might be a good deal more later, for during 
the first three weeks there would be as many bees hatching 
out as if the queen were free. 

6. Among the items you quote, you will see that the one 
on page 272 contemplates the dissolution of the colony. To 
give a direct answer to your question, Ido not double strong 
colonies, because upon trial I found no gain by it, but rather 
a loss; andI do not dequeen, because, after a large experi- 
ence in that line, I found the loss overbalanced the gain. I 
don’t say your experience will be the same as mine, but my ad- 
vice would be not to try iton solarge a scale as I did until 
you first succeed on a smaller scale. 

7. Better puncture the paper. They might be some time 
in starting a hole, but once started they'll enlarge it fast 
enough. 

ee oe 


Bees Mixing Different Honeys. 


Do bees mix different kinds of honey, or honey gathered 
from different kinds of flowers ? 


Here is a fact bearing on the question: Two weeks ago I 
put supers on two strong colonies. At that time the bees 
were very busy, and gathering honey rapidly from epilobium. 
They had also just fairly begun on golden-rod. 

To-day I removed the supers, and found one of them filled 
with white epilobium honey, and the other with straw-colored 
golden-rod. There was no mixture of the two kinds in either 
super. This singular fact suggests the question asked above. 
And upon reflection, I do not remember ever having seen 
what was unquestionably mixed honey. 


ANSWER.-—I’m sorry to say I’ve seen only too many cases 
in which bees had mixed light and dark honey. A section 
would have its upper and central part with beautiful, clear 
honey, the outside cells filled with very dark honey, the inter- 
mediate cells shading from light to dark, showing that the 
two kinds of honey were put in the samecell. Different kinds 
of pollen are also packed in the same cell. 


Notes @® Comments, 


CONDUCTED BY 
Rev. Emerson T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mo. 








Ripening Honey.—‘ Many bee-keepers have go. 
to considerable trouble to provide solar evaporating-tanks anq 
other means to ripen their honey, and while it may be noepos. 


sary in certain localities, and with some kinds of honey, thp 
average bee-keeper will find that if he will provide plenty o 
combs the bees will ripen and seal the honey under the cheap. 


est and best possible conditions, and if extracted and run int 
vessels that can be covered tightly so that it cannot absorp 
moisture from the atmosphere, it will retain the flavor ang 
aroma that is so highly prized in comb honey. Honey pr. 
cured under these conditions will create a market for itself 
if properly put up and brought to the notice of the consumer." 
—From an essay read at the convention of the Ontario Bes. 
Keepers’ Association. 


Here is the entire secret of successin the production of 
extracted honey, putin a few words. I have long felt tha 
all artificial methods of ripening extracted honey secured 
quantity at the sacrifice of quality. In my opinion this js, 
mistake. If we want the use of liquid honey to become a mat. 
ter of daily occurrence in the majority of homes in the land, 
we must see to it that all such honey puton the market fo 
family use is of the very best quality. I have sometime 
thought that the mere mention of artificial methods for ripen. 
ing honey resulted in an injury, for, while some with long ex. 
perience, who have at their command first-class facilities for 
doing this work, may be fairly successful, there are multitudes 
of small bee-keepers all over the land who have a mania for 
trying all sorts of new things, who are sure to fail, and the 
result is that a lot of poorly-ripened honey is put upon the 
market. 

While I am on this subject, I want to say that it is my 
candid opinion that experimenting with ‘‘ new traps” by be. 
ginners does as much to injure the honey-business as any 
other one thing. During the summer there is hardly a day 
goes by but some one with a few colonies of bees asks meif 
he does not need a ‘‘self-hiver,” a ‘‘ swarm-catcher,” or some- 
thing of that kind. I invariably tell him no; that all he 
needs is the bees, some good hive, sections for the supers, a 
smoker, a veil for the face, and a screw-driver: that he may 
need some other things later, but there is no use to beina 
hurry about it. Of course it is well for such to have one good 
bee-book, and take one good bee-paper, but Iam sure they do 
not need two of either, as that would only confuse matters. 


There are one or two other points in this quotation t 


which I wish to call attention before I leave it. ‘‘So itcan 
be covered tightly and not absorb moisture from the atmos 
phere,” is a very important point. I would add, put it ina 


warm room where there is the least possible chance for mo 

ture, and no chance for bad odors to taintit. lam quite 
sure that a large amount of honey is practically spoiled for 
table use after it is taken from the hives. It would seem that 
after all that has boen said about honey absorbing moisture, 
tainting from bad odors, etc., all people who have anything 
do with honey would have learned how to take proper care of 
it. They have not, however, for only a few days ago a mal 
who has had a good deal of experience with honey took me 
into a large, damp cellar to look atsome fine alfalfa cow 
honey which he had just purchased. It was lucky for hiw 
that he asked me to examine it, for, if he had not, it would 
have been left in the cellar until it was used up, and there 
sult would have teen very disastrous to the owner. 


** Honey created under these conditions will create a mar 
ket for itself,” seems like another truism, yet many do no 
seem to be aware of thisfact. I have said, time and agail, 
that what this age needs is first-class goods, and I expect W 
go on repeating this saying in one form or another as long %& 
I write for any paper. If the reader of this article does 10 
realize how hard it is to purchase strictly first-class goods 
any large city market, let him go out and try it. Goods !00 
well on top, but seldom continue soall the way through. The 
apples are either small or rotten as soon as you leave the Wp 
and the further down you go the poorer they seem to 
This is true of potatoes, tomatoes, or anything which 's %0° 
by the box or measure. The butter is rancid, poor!) made, 
cream too old, or something of the kind. The eggs are stal 
if not rotten, and sometimes one buys both eggs and chickens 
I asked a friend to bring me some eggs to put down for Wi 
ter, saying I would pay him more for strictly fresh eggs. TH 
first five dozen had nine eggs among them just ready to hatch. 
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No; not dishonest, by any means, but the work of a careless 
poy, once saw on exhibition at a Fair crates of honey which 
jooked fine in front, but many of the crates contained honey 
unfit for table use. Do you not think such things affect the 
honey market ? 

However, the people who guard against all of these things 
and try to give the customer just what he buys, are not 
troubled very long about a market for honey or anything else. 








- Ganadian Beedom, 


The North American Convention at Toronto. 








The Toronto convention is just over, and I propose to 
write some jottings in regard to it, not with a view of giving 
complete details of the proceedings, or in any way forestalling 
the report which will be promptly furnished by the Secretary, 
Mr. Hutchinson, but simply to put an record some general im- 
pressions of the meeting while they are fresh and vivid, for 
the benefit of those who were not fortunate enough to be 
there. 

In the first place, thanks mainly to the forethought and 
energy of Pres. Holtermann, the preliminary arrangements 
were made very thoroughly, and worked without a hitch. 
This remark applies both to the hotel accommodations and the 
facilities for the public gatherings. ‘‘Mine host,” of the 
Palmer House, carried out his promises to the letter, and 
spared no pains to make his guests comfortable. The audito- 
rium of the Normal School was a splendid place of meeting ; 
the beautiful grounds, the easy access to the elegant hall, the 
classic surroundings, the corridors filled with statuary of the 
great literary lights of the past, the efficient caretaking, the 
absolute quiet of the surroundings, all combined to make an 
ideal place of assembly. 


It was a joint meeting of the North American Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association and the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association, the 
former of which, as the older and continental organization, as 
wel] as by courtesy the guests and visitors of the latter, nat- 
urally took the lead, and had precedence accorded to it. Spe- 
cial interest was given to the occasion by the presence of Rev. 
L. L. Langstroth, the father of bee-keeping in North Ameri- 
ca. Through the thoughtful generosity of a few friends who 
judged that a Northern trip would do him good, now that, 
happily, his health is in a measure recuperated, and his at- 
tendance at the meeting would add a pleasing feature to it, 
the means were furnished to enable him to come, and to make 
him comfortable while here. He was received with every 
mark of respect, the convention rising to receive him, and 
remaining standing while he was conducted to a seat of 
honor. Owing to deafness, he could not take part in the pro- 
ceedings farther than to address the meeting several] times, 
which he did with surprising strength of voice and clearness 
of intellect, considering that he is in his 85th year. All 
joined in hearty greetings and best wishes for continued long 
life, prosperity and happiness to the G. O. M. of American 
bee-keeping. 

There was a good, though not very large, attendance of 
representative bee-keepers from both sides of the lines, al- 
though there were some conspicuous and much-regretted 
absences. Among these none was more generally felt than 
that of Dr. Miller. The genial Doctor is a convention in him- 
self. There was another doctor on hand, however, one of the 
same type—Dr. Mason, of Auburndale, Ohio, who looked, as 
he is, the impersonation of good nature, cheerfulness and fun. 
As we say and sing on this side of the lines, ‘for he’s a jolly 
good fellow,” which nobody can deny. The Doctor also 
looked the embodiment of good health, as a doctor should do 
to advertise and recommend his profession. I wish this latter 
remark could be truthfully made of two otber distinguished 
Visitors from the United States—Thos. G. Newman and A. I. 
Root, both of whom are in feeble health, and only the shadow 
of their former selves. Mr. Newman, however, showed that 
although the outward man is out of repair, the inward man is 
as VigoPOus as ever. His masterly address—oration it might 
be called without any flattery—on the objects, work and 
achievements of the National Bee-Keepers’ Union, delivered 
With great fervor and power, was the gem of the meeting. 
Mr. Root was, as usual, very silent, and played truant from 
the meeting a good deal, as he generally does, running around 
to see the gardens and conservatories, of which there are 


many in Toronto, far more than can be visited in the course 
of a two days’ stay. 





Mr. G. M. Doolittle—the worst misnamed man, surely, on 
the face of the earth—was present, to the great delight of 
many who knew him well through his admirable writings, but 
had never before met him. Like Dr. Mason, he has a splen- 
did physique, and is the picture of good health, overflowing 
cheerfulness, and kind feeling toward everybody. 

This meeting was also notable from the large attendance 
of lady members. Usually the queens of society have only 
been present in small numbers, but this time they were out in 
force. The ‘‘Home of the Honey-Bees,” at Medina, Ohio, 
was represented by two young ladies—daughters of Mr. A. I. 
Root—chaperoned by Mr. J. T. Calvert. a run-away Canadian, 
who, having wandered around till he struck the Root estab- 
lishment, succeeded in rooting himself there, by marrying the 
eldest daughter of the family, for which piece of good fortune 
he is to be congratulated, though his gain was our loss. 


The bee-journal editors also were out in full force. Mr. 
York, of the * old reliable” American Bee Journal; Mr. A. I. 
Root, editor of Gleanings; Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson, of the Bee- 
Keepers’ Review; Mr. Holtermann, editor of the Canadian 
Bee Journal; W. F. Clarke, agricultural editor of the Mon- 
treal Witness, and a frequent contributor to the bee-journals, 
made up a quintette of members of the fourth estate not 
often present at one and the same time. 


Other distinguished Americans present, were: Mr. Aspin- 
wall, a famous inventor of agricultural implements, among 
them the celebrated Aspinwall Potato Planter, and the Aspin- 
wall non-swarming bee-hive; Mr. Ira Barber of New York 
State, who winters his bees in the torrid zone; and others 
**too numerous to mention.” Among Canadian bee-keeping 
notables were Mr. J. B. Hall, President of the Ontario Bee- 
Keepers’ Association; Mr. McEvoy, Foul Brood Inspector; 
Mr. Holtermann, lecturer on bee-keeping at the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College; Messrs. McKnight, Pringle, Pettit, Post, 
Darling, Wells, Holmes, Hoshall, Emigh, Gemmill, and other 
noted Canadian bee-men. I hope I have not omitted any who 
should be named with distinction, but I write from mémory, 
not having a full list of attendants before me. 


The most important matter discussed was the proposed 
amalgamation of the North American Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion and the National Bee-Keepers’ Union. Mr. Newman’s 
masterly effort in regard to this matter has been already men- 
tioned. There was a spirited discussion in which Dr. Mason, 
Mr. York, W. F. Clarke, and others participated. The out- 
come of it was a proposed scheme of union, the development 
of which was left to a committee consisting of Dr. Mason, 
Messrs. Newman, Gemmill, Calvert, Holmes, Eugene Secor 
and R. F. Holtermann. Space will not admit of going into 
details, but the prospect is fair for a consolidation of the two 
bodies, which will conserve the interests of the National Bee- 
Keepers’ Union, and put new life into the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Association under the name and style of the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Union—a consummation most 
devoutly to be wished. 

Among the topics introduced by essays, and discussed, 
were: ‘*The Surest and Best Way of Producing a Crop of 
Comb Honey,” by B. Taylor, of Forestville, Minn.; ‘* Intro- 
ducing Queens,” by S. T. Pettit; ‘‘Who Shall Winter Bees 
Ont-of-Doors—Who in the Cellar?” by F. A. Gemmill; ** Mis- 
takes of Bee-Keepers and Bee-Journals,” by Allen Pringle ; 


-**Some Things of Interest to Bee-Keepers,” by G. M. Doo- 


little ; and ** Legislation for Bee-Keepers,” by R. McKnight. 
The discussion ov the last-named subject was rather hot and 
peppery, but the general verdict at the close of it was, ‘* no- 
body hurt.” 

Early in the meeting an admirable address of welcome 
was made by Hon. John Dryden, Minister of Agriculture for 
the Province of Ontario; also an able summary of what is 
being done for the promotion of bee-keeping in the Ontario 
Agricultural College, by Dr. Mills, President of the institu- 
tion. A lectureship was begun by way of experiment in 1590, 
During four yearsaclass of 30 to 60 members was con- 
ducted by W. F. Clarke. The experiment was considered 
successful enough to warrant the establishment of a perma- 
nent lectureship, which is now in charge of R. F. Holtermann. 


There was a full attendance at the evening sessions, but 
the number present was somewhat thinned during the day in 
consequence of the Toronto Industrial Fair, to which the 
managers gave the bee-keepers free access, and for which 
they were duly and cordially thanked by the convention. 

Altogether, we Canadians think that our guests and vis- 
itors had a good time, and that the annual meeting of the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Association of 1895 will be 
remembered as a red-letter one, and will mark the dawn of a 
brighter and better epoch in the history of the organization. 
**So mote it be.” 
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Editorial Budget. 


The Seatiihenee Officers of the North 
American are shown on the first and second pages of this 
number. Fine quartet, isn’t it? They are one-fourth Cana- 
dian, one-half Ohioan, and one-fourth ‘* Michigander.” Good 
combination. 





——a - a 


The Toronto Convention Report is begun 
this week, as you doubtless have noticed. It is going to be 
very interesting, as there were many good essays read, which 
were followed by interesting and profitable discussions. All 
new subscribers will have their subscriptions begin with this 
number so long as it holds out. By so doing, they will have 
the report complete. Next week I expect to give a bigger 
slice of it, and then crowd it right through as rapidly as pos- 
sible thereafter. 

—~+ 2 

Honey for Preserves and Children.—The 
British Bee Journal contained this paragraph about the use 
of honey in preserving fruit, and as a food for children: 

In former years I was wont to use sugar for preserving a 
large supply of fruit which was kept for winter use; now I use 
honey, and find that fruit keeps sweet very much longer, and 
that, while sugar preserves become stalein a short time, honey 
preserves never do so. For children, a liberal use of honey is 
really invaluable ; and since I began to use it I have not spent a 
shilling on doctors’ medicines, whereas formerly I used to 
spend a good many. 

—> > 

The Langstroth Fund,.—In response to the re- 
quest made on page 556, 1 have received only $2.00—one 
from Rev. S. Roese, Maiden Rock, Wis., and one from Jas. F. 
Wood, North Prescott, Mass. The latter, when sending his 
dollar, wrote: 

Somehow it makes me glad to contribute a dollar to the 
man that I learned to love 20 years ago, while I studied his 
great work, ‘‘ The Hive and Honey-Bee.” Iwas then only a 
boy, but I knew it nearly all by heart, and even to- day it is 
remarkable to note how free from error was his work. 

JAs. F. Woop. 

A collection was taken up at the Toronto convention for 
the purpose of defraying Father Langstroth’s expenses to 
Toronto, and it lacked about $20 of the amount that it was 
hoped would be raised. Possibly others may feel like con- 
tributing to help make up the amount. Though I’d rather 
not mention it, I might say that some of us gave five dollars 
each—others more—and all felt it was a good investment. 

If you prefer, youcan send direct to Rey. L. L. Lang- 
storth, 120 Ford St., Dayton, Ohio, whatever amount you 
may feel wil] make him and yourself the most happy. 








Couvestten Notes. 


My convention experiences ianden about a week before the 
meeting, when I commenced to get my work ahead so as to be 
able to go to Toronto. I succeeded so well, that I could jeay, 
the Bee Journal office Monday morning, Sept. 2, when [ to, k 
the train at 9 o’clock on the Grand Trunk railroad for Ping 
Mich., where I was to spend one night with Bro. Hutchingop 
and his happy family. 

I was on a slow train. It stopped at nearly every station, 
which gave me a good chance to ‘‘view the landscape o'er,” 
which I did to my heart’s content. I was delighted with thp 
country, particularly that surrounding the beautiful cities of 
Valparaiso and South Bend, in Indiana; and Schoolcraft. 
Battle Creek, Lansing, aheovtg and Lapeer, in Michigan. 

I reached Flint about 8 p.m. It wasa delightful moop. 
light night, and after wandering around awhile I finally s 
ceeded in locating the bee-yard and pleasant home of Bro. iL 

The next morning before taking the train again for To. 
ronto, I had a nice visit with all the family except Miss Ivy, 
who, unfortunately, was too sick to leave her bed. Misses 
Nora and Cora (the twins) ‘played nicely together for me—one 
on the violin and the other on the piano. Baby Fern and! 
bad a confidential chat on the front porch long before break- 
fast was ready. She’sa bright child. One view of her js 
this: Seated on the printing-office floor, a pair of large spe 
tacles on her nose, and a piece of proof in her hands—making 
her papa believe she’s ‘‘ reading proof,” and helping him lots! 

At 10:05 a.m., Bro. Hutchinson and I boarded the train 
for Toronto, arriving there at 7:30 p.m. It was my first ex. 
perience outside of my native land. But I got along all right. 
Canada is a great country. Lots of her people are great, also. 
But the honey crop over there this year isn’t causing any 
great amount of boasting. Sameover here. But, then, every 
bee-keeper I saw seemed to be happy. Pretty hard to ‘‘ down” 
them. 

“Well, what about the convention ?” did I hear you ask? 
It was held according to announcement. Began Wednesday 
eve and closed Friday noon. 

Thursday evening Hon. John Dryden gave a magnificent 
address of weleome—why, he just wanted to annex the whole 
of us foreigners to Canada right then and there! He told 
what a wonderful country it was, painting it in such rosy 
colors that I, for one, felt he must have made a slight mistake, 
and was talking about our own United States. But it’s all 
‘*America,” anyway. ‘Then Dr. Mills, President of the On- 
tario Agricultural College followed, in a most entertaining 
and practical address on the work of the college at Guelph. 
He is a very pleasant and forcible speaker. All through it wa 
a most enjoyable evening. 

Mr. J. B. Hall is another Dr. Miller, with one possible 
exception—he doesn’t say ‘‘I don’t know.” He is President 
of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association, and I’m safe in say 
ing there’s no brighter Canadian bee-man. Too bad he can't 
be persuaded to write for the bee-papers. He’s a * whole 
team” in a convention. 

Then there’s Mr. McEvoy, the foul brood doctor and ei 
terminator. He isn’t a bit slow—especially when he discovers 
an obstinate bee-keeper who won’t follow his directions 
ridding an apiary of foul brood. He’s the new Vice-Presiden! 
of the Association, and I hope his good wife (whom! was 
glad to meet) will see that he does his duty. 

Oh, yes, Dr. Mason was there. What a power he is !14 
convention! Lot’s of funin him, too. Always good-naturee 
and happy. Noman helped more than he to keep things 
lively, and make the convention a success. 

Pres. Holtermann presided like an ‘told timer.” He held 
things pretty level. It wasn’t so easy, either, at times, but 
he succeeded admirably. 

Mr. Pringle’s essay was a pleasing surprise—at least 
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me. He pointed out some of the ‘‘ Mistakes of Bee-Keepers 
and Bee-Journals ” in a sensible and kindly manner. He de- 
served a vote of thanks for his able effort, and would have 
received it, too, if it hadn’t been for—well, the great majority 
would have given it gladly if they’d had a good chance. 

Mr. Hutchinson, I regret to say, had been suffering with 
rheumatism for over a month before the convention, and came 
very nearly not being there at all. But he was there, and 
probably was none the worse for it, as he was extremely care- 
ful not to overdo. It would seem strange to attend a conven- 
tion without Bro. H. there. He probably has attended more 
bee-meetings than any other American, living or dead. 

There are a lot more ‘‘notes” that I’d like to give, but 
I'll have to wait till next week. Probably you will have had 
enough for one dose, by the time you’ve read all of this num- 
ber of the Bee Journal. 

ee os 


The Next to the Last Page of this number of 
the Bee Journal shows some very tempting offers. Be sure to 
read them. Then let the publishers hear from you promptly. 

1 


Notice to Bee-Keepers.—!I have received the 
following notice which will be of interest mainly to Illinois 
bee-keepers : 

BRADFORDTON, II]., Sept. 12, 1895. 

On account of the failure of the Fat Stock Show at Chi- 
cago this fall, we are at a loss to know what todo about our 
Chicago meeting of the Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
We have asked the Western Passenger Association to give us 
reduced rates on the certificate plan, without requiring of us 
the 100 in attendance, assuring them that it is nearly always 
this requirement that causes our meetings to fall below the 
required number—because of the doubt in securing the same. 
But they will make no such promise. If we had the promise 
of the rates without any conditions, our meetings would con- 
tinue to grow to the surprise of all. 

If it be the desire of bee-keepers for a meeting regardless 
of the railroad rates, just let them make it known. 


Let all our bee-keepers in and near Chicago be on the 
lookout for some occasion at that place that will give us rates, 
the same as we get them for our Springfield meeting Nov. 19 
and 20, when the State Odd Fellows meet, and everybody gets 
rates without even a certificate (at least it was so last year, 
and they are hoping for it again now). We were about to an- 
nounce our Chicago meeting for Oct. 30 and 31, when the 
Coliseum collapsed. After this year we will not be troubled 
so, we hope. (Gleanings and Review please copy.) 

JA8. A. STONE, Sec. 
—_—_—<+-- »——_— 

Mr. W. A. Pryal, of North Temescal, Calif., in a 
letter dated Aug. 23, said that the honey-yield of his apiary 
was less than one-fourth of a crop this year. He reports the 
bees in good condition for next year. 

—_—______~~4j-0->——_ 

Just 10,000 Copies of this number of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal will be mailed—some extra for samples to 
prospective subscribers. The new subscriber that gets in 
the soonest will get the most for his money. See page 611. 





Among the Bee-Papers 


Gleaned by Dr. Miller. 








HOW TO PUT ON BEE-ESCAPES WITHOUT DOING HFAVY LIFTING. 


This is, perhaps, a kink not yet discovered by some. It is 
easy when you know how. With a screw-driver or strong 
putty-knife pry loose one end of the super from the brood- 
chamber. Lift it up just a little way and blow in a little 
a_i Witb the escape-board right handy, lift up with one 
aand one end of the super, and tilt it toan angle of 45 de- 
te Now slip the escape-board under as far as you can; 
we the super down on to the board, and then with two hands 
crowd the board itself squarely over the hive, and finally, in 








like manner the super squarely over the escape. This is far 
easier than lifting the whole super off bodily, setting it on the 
ground if you can find a place, putting on the escape-board, 
again lifting the super off the ground and setting it very 
gently and squarely op the escape-board—if you can. I tell 
you, it is not easy to hold a hive-super, weighing perhaps LOO 
lbs., suspended in mid-air, and let it down easily and squarely 
over the board. The plan J gave first is, oh, so much easier ! 
Try it, if you have not yet learned the knack of it.—Glean- 
ings’ editorial. 
SWINDLERS. 


Gidanings is holding up A. M. McLeod & Co., of Memphis, 
Tenn., as a good firm for bee-keepers to have nothing to do 
with. R. J. Mathews sent them honey to the amount of 
$67.80, and can get nothing. The “Co.” part is a myth, 
and Mathews thinks McLeod is now doing business under the 
name of ‘*The Memphis Pickle and Preserve Co.” Pass him 
along. 

THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


I have sometimes wished that Bro. York were not so good 
a friend of mine. Why? I have often read with interest the 
good things in his paper, and have felt like commenting on 
what he and his correspondents have said; but somehow I 
have felt that, if I did make such comments, a few (the anti- 
admiration-society fellows) would say I was doing it to pat 
‘* Bro. George’ on the back. But, really, Ido not know that 
this is any yood reason why I should keep back anything that 
I wish to say, if it is deserving. 


Well, it seems to me the ‘Old Reliable” grows better 
and better as it grows older; and in its 35th year, andin its 
latest number, we find more good, solid matter in it—practi- 
cal, helpful matter—than at any time in its previous history ; 
and in saying this I do not wish to disparage its past. The 
articles are well selected, sifted, pruned, and paragraphed. 
The ** Question and Answer ” departments, by Dr. Miller and 
others, are good. All through I think I can see the evidence 
of hard, painstaking editorial management.—Sept. lst. Glean- 
ings’ editorial. 

INTRODUCING QUEENS. 


N. D. West gives the following plan in the Canadian Bee 
Journal : 


‘* To introduce a queen to stranger bees, first remove the 
condemned queen, and then before closing the hive give them 
a queen in West’s spiral wire queen-cage with a piece of 
hard candy 1% inches !ong in the large end of the cage (use 
store candy). Then place the cage somewhere in the hive, 
on top of the frames or between the combs, and in from 30 to 
48 hours the queen will be liberated. This all being done 
with but one operation, and the queen almost certain to be 
accepted, makes a short and pleasant job of queen-introduc- 
ing.” 

BOTTOM STARTERS IN SECTIONS. 


Since I used bottom starters, I don’t have combs break 
out in sections in shipping as I formerly did. Often, before 
using bottom starters, a section would be finished, up with a 
space of about half an inch between the comb and the bottom- 
bar of the section; and in transportation such a comb would 
swing back and forth and break off. Besides, a section looks 
ever so much better to be filled clear down, and it weighs 
more. 

There is another point in favor of bottom starters for 
those who have out-apiaries that I never thought of till I saw 
it mentioned in the ‘‘A BC of Bee-Culture.” A starter that 
comes down within one-fourth inch of the bottom-bar of the 
section is inclined to swing in hauling to the out-apiary. If 
the starter is only an inch or so wide it will not swing at all. 
Just how wide it must be before it commences to swing, I do 
not know; but I know that a starter that fills the section all 
but a quarter of an inch will swing a great deal more than 
one that is three-quarters of an inch less.—Dr. MILLER, in 
Gleanings. 

THOSE FIVE-BANDED BEES. 


In the way of honey, the three-banded, leather-colored 
bees were away ahead; and, oh how much pleasanter to 
handle! Moreover, the yellow ones were nosing around ina 
most disagreeable way, trying here and there to get a sip of 
honey while I was making an examination. 


By the way, we had a bad robbing-spell, Iam sorry to 
confess, at our home yard a few days ago. This is, you know, 
devoted to queen-rearing; and it seems one of the small nu- 
clei failed to make the proper defense, and before we knew it 
there was an uproar. It was a most noticeable fact that the 
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leaders in this robbing were the exrtra-yellow bees, and there 
are only three or four colonies of them now in the whole 
apiary of 300 colonies and nuclei. Our Mr. Spafford, who 
has charge of the home yard, says he wants no more of them, 
and I am sure I don’t; and, as a matter of fact, we have been 
getting rid of them as rapidly as possible.—Gleanings. 


Extra-yellow bees are probably of all sorts. Mine are 
very gentle, and so far as I know, good in other respects. But 
I think we can count on greater uniformity among the 
leather-colored three-banders. J. W. Rouse has this to say 
about five-banded bees, in the Progressive Bee-Keeper : 


‘*The way the five-banders work in my own apiary, and 
from the letters I get from time to time of how they are doing 
for others, and of how pleased many of my customers are to 
get these golden beauties, encourages me to go on with them, 
let others do as they like.” 


NUMBERS FOR HIVES. 

There has been some discussion in Gleanings with regard 
to numbering hives. Movable tags made of tin, or manilla, 
well protected with linseed oil, are proposed to be kept among 
regular bee-supplies. Manilla being very much cheaper will 
probably win the day. The tags are fastened on by means of 
small, wire nails which can be pushed in without jarring the 
hives, or by means of screw-eyes. 


CRIMSON CLOVER AS MANURE. 


I sowed one-third acre of crimson clover on good onion 
ground Aug. 20, 1894, and it made a fine growth, and kept 
green until February, although the cold had been to 20° be- 
low zero. In February the top died down, but began to grow 
nicely in March, and was three weeks ahead of red clover on 
the same kind of ground. May list I had it plowed under, 
when it was 20 inches high, and there was such a heavy 
growth they had to use achain to turn it under. I planted 
the ground to muskmelons, and the ground kept moist except 
about two inches on top, through the long drouth of six weeks 
in May and June. I think it was worth more than 30 loads 
of manure.—J. C. GILLILAND, of Indiana, in Gleanings. 





southern Department. 


[Please send all questions relating to bee-keeping in the South direct 
to Dr. Brown. and he will answer in this department.—Eb. ] 


Bees Doing Nothing--Rearing Queens. 


This is my second year in the bee-business. I live 4 miles 
from timber; my bees are doing no good. I moved them to a 
friend of mine who lives on the Brazos river, some 12 miles 
away. I kept three weak colonies with good queens, thinking 
to rear queens from them to supply my other colonies that did 
not have good queens. Now there are no dronesin my home 
colonies. How will I manage to get my queens fertilized ? 

L. C. B., Texas. 


ANSWER.—You are in a bad fix to rear queens so late in 
the season. You should have started to rear dronesin July 
or August for your late queens. This could have been done 
by feeding up the colonies you intend for drones—get them 
strong. Place a frame of clean drone-comb in the center of 
the brood-nest, and alternate a few more frames of it among 
the brood-frames. Of course, you can only do this by remov- 
ing some of the frames of the hive. As soon as drone-eggs 
are deposited, remove the combs to a queenless colony for 
nursing, care, and preservation. 


a <2 + i 


Trouble in Managing the Frames. 





Dr. BRown :—We have 11 colonies of Italian bees in 2- 
story self-spacing 8-frame hives. If the eight frames are not 
pushed close together, those stupid bees invariably build be- 
tween, from comb to comb, and also build irregular excres- 
cences all over and under and around the frames. If we push 
the frames close together they build beautifully inside, but the 


= 





es 
two outside combs are a sight to drive one to despair. Tho, 
build the outside cells an inch and a half, or even more door 
at the top of the frame, and all sorts of irregularities towards 
the bottom, and usually they start a layer of cells against tho 
sides of the hive. Then when we try to lift out a frame ther, 
is no room, and of course the poor things get crushed, the 
irregular pieces of comb break, and honey drips. Of course 
the bees blame us, and half the colony charges with such yp. 
quenchable zeal we can only cram back the frame, killing, 
lot of bees, and run for the house. 


Every colony has these irregular outside frames, though 
they build beautiful comb, as a rule, inside. We cannot look 
into the brood-chambers at all, they get hurt so, even with the 
gentlest handling on our part. 

Will you kindly tell us how to arrange the frames to ayoiq 
this irregularity ? 

We have another grievance. The queens want all cre. 
tion to lay eggs in. Almost every frame in the upper story jg 
filled with brood just as I suppose the brood-chambers are, 
We are considering the 10-frame hives. Perhaps that would 
remedy it. Queens and bees seem to be alarmed at the ideg 
of wasting a quarter inch of space, though we never let they 
get overcrowded. 

This is our first season, and the elements have beey 
against us all through the year. Nevertheless, our colonies 
are in good condition now, though we shall gef very little, if 
any, honey. 

New Mexico usually furnishes a long, steady, but rather 
slow, honey-yield. This year heavy rains have increased th; 
flow greatly, or we probably wouldn’t have any bees by this 
time, for the rains that increased the flowers drowned out the 
bees. But we have had a year’s experience that we wouldn't 
exchange for a small fortune. A. P. W. 

Dona Ana, New Mex., Aug. 20. 


ANSWER.—If your hives have the closed-end frames it js 
necessary that a division-board be used in order to make room 
for the easy removal of the frames. This board should always 
be pressed up close against the frames. Then if the frames 
preserve a distance of 1 7/16 inches from center to center, 
the bees wil! usually construct their combs straight within th 
frame, particularly if they have starters of foundation. Wit 
the old-style Langstroth frame it is more difficult to get ther 
to keep all equal distance apart than with the Hoffman frame 
or with the closed-end top-bar frame. Weak colonies are 
more apt to make crooked combs than strong ones. Every 
frame should have a triangular comb-bar, and, then, if foun- 
dation is not used, rub a piece of beeswax along the sharp 
edge of this, and the bees will in almost every case follow it as 
agnide. Better still, use full sheets of foundation. 


From the tenor of your letter, linfer that the 10-frame 
hive would suit you best. The 8-frame is too smal! for the 
majority of locations. The queen is kept crowded, and 
more prone to go into the supers. 

When bees are building combs, the hive should every now 
and then be examined, and all comb built outside of the frame 
should be pressed inside with a broad knife or spatula. 
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Bees Will Not Work. 


I have several colonies of bees that do not appear to be 
working at all. CanI put two or three colonies together by 
destroying all except one queen? Or howcanI get them W 
work, especially in the supers? 

W. B. L., Columbia, S. C. 


ANSWER.—You can unite your colonies by the plan you 
propose, but under the circumstances I do not think it advis 
able todoso. You say they won’t work. I suppose the rea 
son they do not, is because they can find no work to do. There 
is very little forage now—no honey to gather, and wil! not 
before the middle of September. When there is a ful! honey 
flow from the fall flowers, they often go into the supers, but 
more reluctantly thanin spring. If your bees can store Up 
enough surplus for winter, be satisfied. If there should bea 
good spring flow of honey, and, at the same time, your 
nies are strong, they no doubt will readily go to work in tle 
supers. It is a good idea to fill some of the sections with ni¢ 
new worker-comb as an inducement. A few sections {1/0 
with worker-brood is recommended by some bee-keepers 45 
bait to draw the bees to the supers. 


MAAAAAAAAAABAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAADDAAS 





Now is the Time to work for new subscriber 
Why not take advantage of the liberal offers made on pat 
611? 
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THE BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE: 


— | 


MANUAL OF THE APTARY. 


— BY— 
PROF. A. J. COOK. 


This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s magnificent book of 460 pages, 
in neat and substantial cloth binding, we propose to give away to our present sub- 
scribers, for the work of getting NEw subscribers for the American Bee Journal. 


A description of the book here is quite unnecessary—it is simply the most com- 
complete scientific and practical bee-book published to-day. Fully illustrated, and 
all written in the most fascinating style. The author is also too well-known to the 
whole bee-world to require any introduction. No bee-keeper is fully equipped, or 
his library complete, without ‘‘ THE BEE-KEEPER’s GUIDE.” 


Read This New Offer. 


Send us Three New Subscribers to the Bee Journal (with $3.00), and we will 
mail you a copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premium, and also a copy of the 
160-page ** Bees and Honey” to each New Subscriber. Prof. Cook’s book alone 
is $1.25, or we club it with the Bee Journa! for a year—both together for $1.75. 
But surely anybody can get oniy 3 new subscribers to the Bee Journal for a year, 
and thus get the book as a premium. Let everybody try for it. Wewant to give 
away 1000 copies of this book by Jan. 1. Will you have one ? 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 56 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, ILLS. 


California #* 4 OTWE™ PRESS. 
| 





If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, 82.40 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St., - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


GOLDEN QUEENS 


From a $50.00 Breeder obtained of Doolittle. 
Als ‘ from one of A. I. 
80 Leather Colore Root’s very best im- 
fortes Queens, Price—1 Queen. 50c.; 6 for 
2.75; $5.00 per dozen. Will warrant 95% of 
Queens purely mated; Bees to be gentle and 
excellent honey-gatherers. H. G. QUIRIN, 
34Atf BELLEVUE, Huron Co., OHIO. 


Mention the American Bee Journat. 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES “*255.Curit-c. 


eeper’—how to manage bees, etc.—25 cts. 

The “ Model Coop.” for hen and her brood. Dipping-Boards, 10x16. 
Wyandotte, Langshan and Leghorn Eggs for | Dipping-Boards, 10x12. 
hatching. Cat. free, but state what you want. 2 Dipping-Boards. 6x16%. 
J.W. ROUSE & CO., Mexico, Mo. 2 Double Boilers for Wax. 


1 Book of Dies, 9x16%. 
WANTED ! 


1 Book of Dies, 9x12. 
The outfit cost over $100, and is a great bar- 
10,000 pounds of BEESWAX, for 
Cash. Address, 


gain for any one desiring to muke Foundation 
for personal use. I offer it for $50.00, free on 
LEAHY MPG. ©0., Higginsville, Mo. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


S\LCTIONS, BREE-RAIVES, SHIPPING-GiASES 


| 
\ 147 South Western Ave, 
| Thos. @. Newman, *Gircaco. tun 
We make a Specialty of these Goods, and defy Competition in 


QUALITY, WORKMANSHIP anD PRICES. 
= Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis. 


2” Be sure to mention the American Bee Journal when you write. ag 








This celebrated Press for making Comb Foun- 
dation is acknowledged to make it most ac- 
ceptable to the bees. I have one which has 
been used, but is in perfect order. The outfit 
consists of — 


1 Given Press with Lever, 11x16% inches. 
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General Items, 


Tee tee net net Oe el ea i i a ee 


Good for a Dry Season. 

My yield of honey from 60 colonies, spring 
count, was about 1,700 pounds; ®ota big 
yield, by any means, but good for this dry 
season, especially as basswood was our only 
source of nectar. It was exceedingly rich, 
but the ax and saw have almost stripped 
the country of its fine basswood. 

A. H. SNOWBERGER. 


Huntington, Ind., Aug. 27 





Not a Bountiful Honey Crop. 


Bees did well the first part of this season. 
A good many bees starved last winter and 
me around here, but those that came 
through did well in swarming-time, as we 
had plenty of rain and good weather to 
gather what they needed for breeding. 


Bees have done well since the corn-tassel 
bloom. They are through with that now, 
and nearly through with the golden-rod, 
which was a great harvest for the bees this 
year, and now they are trying their skill 
on heart’s-ease, which is in abundance here 
this year with us, so we expect the bees to 
gather enough for their winter stores, and 
if they keep on a little longer they may 
give us some honey to enrich our tables 
somewhat. They are working strong all 
the day long, and just now we are getting 
a blessed rain, which will help the bees 
along quite a good deal. 

FRANK HENTRICK. 

Wall Lake, Iowa, Aug. 24. 





Bee-Keeping in New Mexico. 


I am now located away out 32 miles from 
Silver City, in a valley of some more than 
1,000 acres, in which is grown alfalfa. lam 
managing an apiary here, principally as an 
experiment. This apiary is located in the 
mountains, with no other bees within many 
miles. Lam working to see what per cent. 
of honey may be gathered, and what will 
be the outcome of an apiary managed in 
this way. There will be a continuous bloom 
of alfalfa from the time it commences in 
spring until the frost will affect it. All 
work will be done practically and scien- 
tifically, and reports will be made in the 
bee-papers at the end of the season. All 
this will be done for the benefit of bee- 
keepers and others who take any interest 
in bee-literature. I shall experiment in 
inany ways and report. Ihave been here 
now just two weeks. This is the rainy sea- 
son of southwest New Mexico. 

Our apiary now is about 5,500 feet above 
the sea-level. SIGEL BRANTIGAM. 

Cliff, New Mexico, Aug. 21. 


-_- 





Marketing Honey, Etc. 


Bee-writers tell some things they do know 
and some things they don’t know. As to 
the large hive and the small hive, I take the 
8-frame dovetailed hive in this locality. 
Mr. Dadant, about 70 miles south of us, 
takes the 10-frame hive. Mr. Secor, north 
of us, takes some other, I suppose. 


Mr. Jas. F. Wood tells how to rear good 
hybrid queens. Jake Smith, in Gleanings, 
bas so many visitors at his house that be 
doesn't have time to look after his bees. 
Next comes Dr. Miller, trying to poke fun 
atusall. Others are advertising different 
kinds of bees—the yellow Italians, golden 
Carniolans. I bought one of those golden 
Carniolans from that fellow in Massachu- 
setts who rears them from a queen valued 
at $100—claimed to be the gentlest bees on 
earth. They are very good honey-gath- 
erers, but if you don’t want to get stung 
you would better go somewhere else than 
where they are, or have your pant’s legs 
tied up. a bee-escape on your head, and a 
10-foot smoker in your hand. 

I have a good market for both comb and 
extracted honey—15 cents for comb, 12'%4 
for extracted. produced one year 3,000 
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them from starving through the summer 
months. The drouth of last summer fol- 
lowed by a cold barren winter, and the 
continued drouth of thissummer killing the 
clover family, is the cause of no honey this 
summer. Kill off the clover family in Wis- 
consin, and our bees would not store honey 
enough live on, eight years out of 10. 
We are a* basswood country, too. The old 
tree only blossoms every other year. The 
weather must be just right then, or it 
secretes no honey. 

We are the small-fruit center of Wiscon- 
sin; large farms of blackberries, all the 
raspberry family, gooseberries and straw- 
berries. We never see any of this fruit- 
blossom honey in the sections. It helps, for 
it is all used for brood-rearingin May. Do 
bees work on strawberries? Yes, they do; 
but it is so very little it is no benefit to the 
bee-keepers. 

It is hard to tell what the poor little 
honey-bee is to live on in this country the 
coming few years. We will feed them as 
long as there is any sweet left to be had. 


Icame to this country in 1840. The In- 
dians told us then that only a few years be- 
fore the first swarms were seen passing 
over to the west, and then they knew the 
white man was coming close by. 

Ripon, Wis., Aug. 26. R. Dart. 


Sweet Clover the Best. 


Another year has proved to me that 
melilot or sweet clover is the best honey- 
plant in existence. There was not one 
pound of white clover honey in Lee county ; 
basswood yielded very little honey, and 
catnip is good, but there is little of it. I 
have plenty of colonies that gave me 60 
pounds of sweet clover honey this season, 
although we have had a severe drouth here. 
I will get over 3,300 one-pound sections of 
honey this season from sweet clover. 

Compton, Ill., Aug. 27. R. MILLER. 








Another Season of Failure. 


This is another season of failure for the 
bee-keeper here. So far not any honey has 
been secured, and the prospect for a fall 
crop is poor. All vegetation is dried up, 
and unless we have a good rain soon, and 
frosts stay off until late, we will have to 
feed for wintering. I believe, as a general 
thing, bee-keepers have a good deal of grit, 
but it is trying one’s patience to have fail- 
ures three years in succession. No swarm- 
ing at all this season. Tuos. O. HINEs. 

Anamosa, Iowa, Aug. 24. 





Convention Notices. 


WEST VIRGINIA.—The Braxton County Bee 
Keepers’ Association will meet at Sutton, W 
Va., Sept. 21, 1895. Everybody invited to be 
present. JACOB FRAME, Sec. 

Sutton, W. Va. 


MINNESOTA. — The next meeting of the 
Southern Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held at Winona. Oct. 15 and 16, 1895. 
All members are urgently requested to at- 
tend. All bee-keepers and others interested 
are cordially invited. E. C. CORNWELL. Sec. 

Winona, Minn. 


Wisconsin.—The Southwestern Wisconsin 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold its next 
meeting at Platteville, Wis., Oct. 8 and 9, 
1895. “Come,every one.” Don’t get dis- 
couragedif we haven’t gotacrop of honey. 
We will have a good time at Platteville, just 
thesame. Bring your wives and daughters 
with you. Many interesting subjects will be 
discussed. M. M. RICE. Sec. 

Boscobel, Wis. 


UTAH.—The Utah Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will hold their semi-annual meeting in Room 
54, City and County Building, Salt Lake City, 
Oct. 5, 1895, at 10 a.m. All are invited. Come 
and have a good time. Many interesting sub- 
jects will be discussed. Among other ques- 
tions to be considered will be Markets and 
Transportation. A union of interest in the 
industry is much desired. 

Provo, Utah. GEO. E. DUDLEY, Sec. 
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Lumber and Log-Book. — Gives meas- 
urements of lumber, logs, planks; wages, etc. 25c. 





Non-Swarming Bees 


lam rearing Queens from a strain of yellow- 
banded Bees that have never been known to 
cast a swarm! Can any other bee-keeper 
make such a claim ? These Queens are a beau- 
tiful orange-color, very prolific. and produce 
handsome three-banded workers. The Bees 
are great honey-gatherers, very gentle, enter 
the sections readily, cap their honey snow- 
white, and winter on the summer-stands in 
perfect condition in any climate; and in most 
cases can be handled without smoke or pro- 
tection of any kind. 1 can fill an order by re- 
turn mail for 200 Queens. Safe arrival and 
perfect condition guaranteed : when other- 
te another Queen will be sent by return 
mail. 

One Tested Queen, $1.00; three Queens, 
$2.75; six Queens, $5.50; twelve Queens, $9. 
All my Queens are mailed in self-introducing 
cages, und directions for safe introduction 
with each Queen. 


HENRY ALLEY, 


36A WENHAM, Essex Co., MASS. 





Queens and Queen-Rearinzg.— 
If you want to know how to have queens 
fertilized in upper stories while the old 
queen is still laying below; how you may 
safely introduce any queen, at any time of 
the year when bees can fly; all about the 
different races of bees; all about shipping 
queens, queen-cages, candy for queen- 
cages, etc.; all about forming nuclei, mul- 
tiplying or uniting bees, or weak colonies, 
ete.; or, in fact, everything about the 
queen-business which you may want to 
know—send for Doolittle’s ‘‘ Scientific 
Queen-Rearning’’—a book of over 170 
pases, which is as interesting as a story. 

ere are some good offers of this book: 

Bound in cloth, postpaid, $1.00; or clubbed 
with the Bee JouRNAL for one year—both 
for only $1.75 ; or given free as a premium 
for sending us three new subscribers to the 
Bree JouRNAL for a year at $1.00 each. 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, Ills. 


J. A. LAMON, 43 South Water St. 
8S. T. Fisa & Co., 189 8. Water St. 
R,. A. BURNETT & Co., 163 South Water Street. 


New York, N. ¥. 


¥. I. SAGE & Son, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 

120 & 122 West Broadway. 
CHAS. ISRAEL & Bros., 486 Canal St. 
I. J. STRINGHAM. 105 Park Place. 
FrRANCIs H. LeGGetr & Co., 128 Franklin St. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
0. C. CLEMOMS & Co., 423 Walnut 8t. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 
Hamilton, [lis. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cc. F, Mots & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 





Binders for this size of the American 
Bee Journal wecan furnish for 75 cents 
each, postpaid; or we will club it with the 
Bee Journal for a year—both for $1.60. We 
have afew of the old size (6x9) Binders 
left, that we will mail for only 40 cents 
each, to close them out. 


— + er + 


Please Send Us the Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of the Brg 
JOURNAL. Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 
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Honey & Beeswax Market Quotation 


CHICAGO, ILu.. Aug. 25.—We are havin 
considerable inquiry for comb honey. Ww. 
have as yet received but a few small consign. 
ments. Wequote: Fancy white, l5c.; No | 
white, 14c. txtracted, 5@7c. jie 

Beeswax, 25@27c. J. a5. 

KANSAS CITY, Mo., Aug. 20.—The receipts 
of new comb and extracted honey is fair, the 
demand not large, but will increase wit; 
cooler weather. We quote: No. 1 white com), 
1-ibs., 14@15c.; No. 2, 12@13c.: No. 1 amber 
11@}2c.; No. 2, 10@1llc. Extracted, white 
6@6 c.; amber, 54%@6c.; Southern, 44%@5o.’ 

Beeswax, 22@25c. C. C.C. & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Aug. 19.—New crop 
of comb honey is coming in more freely ang 
generally in good condition. Demand is now 
beginning to spring up. New extracted js 
arriving in a small way. Wequote: Fancy 
comb, 14@15c.; good, 13c.; fair, 9@11c. By. 
tracted, 4%@5%ec. It is hard to get our mar. 
ket to rally after the blow it received in the 
spring on discovering such a large amount of 
beeswax adulterated. We quote pure wary, 
22@25c. W.A.S, 


ALBANY, N. Y., Sept. 6.—Honey market 
opening with good demand. Receipts lighter 
so far this year than last, but do not look for 
higher prices. We quote: White comb, 14g 
15¢e.; mixed, 13@l4c.:; dark, 11@l2c._ Ex. 
tracted, white. 6%@7%c.; mixed, 6@6c.: 
dark, 5%@6c. Beeswax, 28@29ce. H.R.W 


CHICAGO. Itu.. Sep. 4.—The new crop is 
coming forward and selis at 15@16c. for best 
lots; dark grades, 9@12c. Extracted ranges 
from 6@7c. for white, and 5@5c. for colored, 
flavor and package making difference in price 

Beeswax, 27@28c. R. A. B. & Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.. Aug. 23. — Receipts of 
honey are light as yet. Comb and fancy stock 
would sell at 14@15c.; choice, 12@13c.: buck- 
wheat is moving exceedingly slow and Is hard 
to place. The indications are that early sbip- 
ments will realize the best results. 

Beeswax, 25@30c. B. & Co. 

CINCINNATI, O., Aug. 7.—Demand is live- 
ly for new extracted and comb honey, all old 
honey being closed out. Arrivals are fair but 
insufficient for the demand. Comb honey 
brings 14@15c. for choice white. Extracted, 
4@7c. 

Beeswax is in good demand at 20@25c. for 
good to choice yellow. C. F. M. & 8. 


CHICAGO, Itu., Aug. 23.— Fancy white 
comb honey (\-lbs.) in nice, clean packages 
sells at 16c.; other grades of white honey, 14 
@15c.; amber, 13@l4c. We are having a 
good trade in extracted honey, selling light 
amber and white at 6@7c.; dark, 5@5‘c. de 
vending on quaiity and style of package. 
Rasty shipments to market advised so as to 
permit of sale before cold weather sets in 

Beeswax, 28c. 8S. T. F. & Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.. Sept. 11.—New crop of 
comb honey is arriving and while the receipts 
from N. Y. State are light, we are receiving 
large quantities from California. Had two 
cars of choice comb and have several more to 
follow, On account of warm weather the de 
mand is rather light as yet. We quote: I ancy 
white, 1-ibs., 15@16c.; fair white, 12@154 
No demand as yet for buckwheat and dark 
honey. #xtracted is plentiful, especially Cal 
ifornia and Southern. We quote: California. 
5@5%e.; white clover and basswood, 6@04¢.; 
Southern, 45@55c. a gallon. 

Beeswax in fair demand and oom ot 28@29e 


3. & 5. 


Wants or Exchanges 


This department is only for your “ W ants 
or bona-fide * Exchanges,” and such will % 
inserted here at 10 cents a lime for each 
time, when specially ordered into this depagt- 
ment. Exchanges for cash or for price-lists. 
or notices offering articles for sale, will not 
be inserted here—such belong in the regular 
advertising columns, at regular rates. 
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YO EXCHANGE,.—Ash, Box-Elder, or Bass 

wood: Seeds; Black Currant or Juneberry 
Busbes—for Apiarian Supplies. : 
ERY, Summit, So. Dak. 


P. H. EM 
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and only bad 36 colonies in the 
with. The way I sell my 
>is this: I hitch the team to a spring 

rave load in the honey, and drive to dif- 
ferent towns and supply the groceries. I 
pave no trouble to se 1 afterI get it intro- 
duced. I will have to start another apiary 
in order to supply my demand. I generally 
have honey three weeks before other bee- 
keepers around me have any. 

lam not a hybrid-bee nor a black-bee 
apiarist ; Ido not believe in them. I have 
queens from the best breeders in the United 
States. I rear queens from those which 
make my best honey-gatherers. I use my 
inferior stock for extracting ; from those I 
draw brood-combs if others are short of 
stores. W. A. SHAFNIT. 

Brighton, Iowa, Aug. 19. 


pounds, : 
spring to begin 





Bees Did Well. 


[find the American Bee Journal a true 
pee-keepers’ guide, and would not be with- 
out it any more. 

Last fall I put into the cellar 15 colonies, 
and Jast spring I had 9 left; now I have 22 
in all. My bees are doing splendidly. I 
have sold extracted and comb honey up to 
this date, 320 pounds at 15 cents. Soon I 
will have buckwheat honey ready for mar- 
ket. Henry F. Imnovr. 
Stillwater, Minn., Aug. 23. 





Lots of Bee-Trees. 


In this Ozark Mountain region there have 
been 53 bee-trees found and cut by six of us 
mountain climbers, myself included, that 
averaged 46 pounds of honey to the tree, 
besides from one to five pounds of wax to 
the tree, in a space of 3x8 miles. 


Bees are doing better now, as the moun- 
tains are covered with wildflowers. I send 
a flower that I have never seen anything 
like before, that the bees justswarm on. It 
grows in a marsh at the foot of one of the 
mountains. I think it is valuable for honey, 
as the bees leave it heavy loaded. I will 
save some of the seeds when it gets ripe, 
and if any of the Bee Journal readers 
would like to try the value of it as a honey- 
plant, I will send a few of vuhe seeds. 


J. R. Grason. 
Redford, Mo., Aug. 23. 





Very Dry—Poor Crops. 

We have 11 colonies of bees, and will 
have 200 or 300 pounds of surplus honey, 
and4swarms. Last year there was not a 
swarm, and but 60 pounds of honey. It is 
very dry now—no heayy rain since June 10. 
Crops are poor here, but the north end of 
this county (Dickinson) has immense corn. 

A. E. SIMMERs. 

Abilene, Kans., Sept. 7. 





Results of the Season. 


A synopsis of my business this year: 4 
colonies, spring count, after a serious cbill 
about May 12, in which there were 60 colo- 
nies barely left alive. Present count, 135, 
and 7,000 pounds of surplus honey. They 
will go into a shed-cellar with from 40 to 75 
pounds for winter and spring consumption. 

. W. 5. MircHe.t. 

Flora Vista, New Mex., Aug. 4. 





An Unfavorable Wisconsin Report. 


Ihope every bee-keeper taking the old 
American Bee Journal will send in his or 
her report for the season’s work for 1895. 
My bees wintered fairly well. My loss of 
rhe a in May and June were one-half: all 
= t plenty of honey, and bright and clean 
— From strong colonies they ran 
“own to a handful and their queen. Feed- 
ing of those left, through the whole sum- 
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POCKET-KNIFE ! 


———— 





Your Name on the Knife.—When ordering, be sure to say just what Name and 


Address you wish put on the Knife. 


The NOVELTY KNIFE is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle. It is made 
beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Underneath the 
celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed an AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL reminder, and on the 


other sides, name and residence of the Subscriber. 


The material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; the blades 
are handforged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we warrant every blade. The 


bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or corrode. 


The rivets are bardened 


German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; the back springs of Sheffield spring steel, and 


the finish of handie as described above. 


Why purchase the rogues, | Knife? 
the owner will never recover it; but if 


lt will last a lifetime, with proper usage. 


Tn case a good knife is lost, the chances are, 
the Novelty is lost, having name and address of owner, 


the finder will return it; otherwise to try to destroy the name and address, would destroy the 


knife. 


If traveling. and you meet with a serious accident, and are so fortunate as to have one 


of the Novelties, your pocket KNIFE will serve as as an identifier; and in case of death, your 


relatives will at once be apprised of the accident. 


How appropriate this knife is for a Christmas, New Year or birthday present! What 
more lasting memento could a mother give to a son, a wife to a husband. a sister to a brother, 
a lady to a gentleman, or vice versa, a son to a mother. a husband to a wife, a brother to asister 
or a gentieman to a lady—the knife having the name of the recipient on one side? 

The accompanying cut gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representa- 
tion of this beautiful knife, as the “* Novelty ’’ must be seen to be appreciated. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid, for $1. 


,or give it as a 


Premium to the one sending us three new Subscribers to the Bez JOURNAL (with $3.00), 
and we will also send to each new name a copy of the Premium Edition of the book “* Bees and 


Hone” 


” We club the Novelty Knife with the BEE JOURNAL for one year, both for $1.90. 


Any Name and Address Put on the Knife. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Allow about two weeks for your order to be filled. 
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3 THE KEYSTONE 
;DEHORNER 


© Cuts clean on all sides-does not crush. The 
() most humane, rapid and durable knife 
(@) made, fully warranted. Highest World’s 
@) Fair Award riptive Circulars Free. 


a Descrip’ 
@ A.C.BROSIUS, Cochranville, Pa. 
COO® OCOMOMOOOOOOOOQD®DOOOO® 


36E13 ‘ention Wie American Be vuurnda 


ITALIAN QUEENS 





Untested, July to Oct., 75c. each—3 for | 
$2.00. 


‘Tested Queens, $1.00 each. 
By return mail. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Send for Free Illustrated Circular to 


THEODORE BENDER, 


38Etf 18 Fulton St., CANTON, OHIO. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


MUTH’S 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Etc. 


For Circulars, apply to CuAs. F. Mots & Son. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O 
Send 10¢ for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 





HONEY EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 








mer, to prevent starving has been su 
business. These louver te the ana - 
we oe | June I cannot account for. I 
nary oh them before, and I am 50 years a 
ne per right here in Wisconsin, and 
er before had to feed my bees to keep 


THRUAI 


AND LUNG DISEASES, 
DOR. PEIRO, Specialist 
Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 
CHICAGO. Hours 9 to 4, 


wenituon tie Amerwan Ce JOUTUdy 


BEST WOVEN WIRE 
FOR (13 TO 20C 
Horse high, bull strong, Pig ca 
and chicken tight. 
and boy can make from 40to 
60rods a day. OverSOstyles.& 
illustrated Catalogue 
ELMAN BROTHERS 
il indiana. 
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Mention the American Bee Journal. 









IT’S RELIABLE 


The Best and Cheapest 
Millon Earth. Fully 





@tecoe = cecee Pp coewoos 








\@| Warranted. Will not It 
choke. Write at grinds 
once for prices more grain 


and Agency, 
Prices lowest, 
|Quality best 





of fineness than 
any other mil). 
Corn, ear orshelled, 
Oats, Wheat, &c., fine 
enough for any purpose. 
Made only by 

OLIRT STROWBRIDER 00. 


JOLIET, ILL., 
obbers and Mauufactar. 
ers of Farm Machinery, 

arriages Wagons, W ind- 
similis, Bicycles,Harness,&c 


i se — | com 000m 0008 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 34A26 


Langstroths: Honey-bee 


—REVISED BY THE DADANTS— 


This magnificent classic in bee-literature has 
been entirely re-written, and is fully illustra- 
ted. It treats of everything relating to bees 
and bee-keeping. No apiarian library is com- 
ylete without this standard work by Rev. L. 
f. Langstroth—the Father of American Bee- 
Culture. It has 520 pages, and is substan- 
tially bound in cloth. 

Price, postpaid, $1.40; or clubbéd with the 
Bee Journal for one year—both for $2.15; or 
the book free as a premium for sending us 4 
New Subscribers to the Bee Journal at $1 each 
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| G.W. YORK & CO., 56 5th Ave., Chicago, IL 
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. bb ihetelinn Of We Benines. tu, 
YOUR BEESWAX ! | Question - Box, | mi rii"ietatton® aii. 2 
4 


NVIL FURTHER NOTICE, we will 
allow 28 cents per pound for Good Yel- 
low Beeswax, delivered at our office—in exe- 
change for Subscription to the BEE JOURNAL. 
for Books, or anything that we offer for sale 
in the BEE JOURNAL. 
Always ship the Wax by Express, and pre- 
pay the charges; also put your name and 
address on the package to avoid mistakes. 


GEORGE W. xOREK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


AND LUNG DISEASES, 
DR. PEIRO, Specialist 
Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 
CHICAGO. Hours 9 to 4, 


Mention tne American Bee Journa 


TAKE NOTICE! 


Baers placing your orders for SUP- 
PLIES, write for priceson 1-Piece Bass- 
wood Sections, Bee-Hives, Shipping - Crates, 
Frames, Foundation, Smokers, etc. 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO. 
NEW LONDON, WIS. 











Mention the American Bee Journai. 
Of this Journal who 
write to any of our 


READE advertisers, either in 


ordering, or asking about the Goods 
offered, will please state that they saw 
the Advertisement in this paper. 





Promptness Is What Counts ! 


Honey-Jars, Shipping-Cases, and every- 
™ thing that bee-keepers use. Roots 
Goods at Root’s Prices, and the 
best ship ing point in the country. 

Dealer in Honey and Beeswax. Cata- 
logue Free. 


\J 
162 Mass. ave. Walter 8. Pouder 
INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 
Mention the American Bee Journal 


Queens and Nuclei ! 


Untested Italian Queens. by return mail, 75c; 
Tested, $1.00; Select Tested, $1.50. 
Nuclei, by express—per Frame, 7c. 
Address. Cc. E. MEAD, 
87 Artesian Ave., Station D, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Comb Honey, 


Extracted Honey, 
and BEESW AX. 


Spot Cash paid for Goods at Market Prices. 


Francis H. Leggett & Co., New York. 


35A12 Mention the American Bee Journal. 


WANTED. 


10,000 pounds of BEESWAX, for 
Cash. Address, 
LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 


Mention the American Bee vournal. 


189 “MONEY [899 


ror sustvess, ITALIAN QUEENS 
Foundation at Wholesale Prices, Hives, 


suited for the South, or SUPPLIES, send for 
Price-List—to 


J.P. HL BROWN, AV SUSTA, 





















In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 
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Why Buy Comb Foundation in 
Preference to Making It? 


Query 988.—Why do those who buy foun- 
dation prefer doing so to making it them- 
selves ?—Africa. 


B. Taylor—Because it is more econom- 
ical. 

W. R. Graham—Because it is cheaper 
to do so. 

Rev. E. T. Abbott—Because they can 
get better foundation. 

W. G. Larrabee—Because it is less 
work, and very few know how. 


J. M. Hambaugh—Experts can do bet- 
ter work than the inexperienced, every 
time. 


H. D. Cutting—The want of wax, and 
the trouble and bother of making good 
foundation. 

Rev. M. Mahin—Because they can 
buy it cheaper than they can make it, 
and get a better article. 

J. E. Pond—For myself, because I can 
buy it cheaper than I can make it, and I 
get better foundation, also. 


J. A. Green—My reason is thatI be- 
lieve freshly-made foundation is more 
readily worked by the bees. 

G. M. Doolittle—Because they do not 
use foundation in large enough quanti- 
ties to pay for fussing with it. 

Prof. A. J. Cook—They do not usea 
very large amount, and the expense of 
the machines decides them to buy the 
product. 


Mrs. L. Harrison—Because they are 
not ‘‘jack of all trades;” can employ 
their time to better advantage in some 
other way. 


E. France—Foundation machines cost 
money, and when you have the fixtures 
you have to learn the trade before you 
can make good foundation. 

Dr. C. C. Miller—Like many other 
things, those who makeit on a large 
scale can sell it cheaper than the aver- 
age bee-keeper can make it. 


Jas. A. Stone—The only reason I can 
give is the bother of getting all the 
needed apparatus; and unless one isa 
specialist, there is no time for it. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown—It does not pay 
to try to make foundation for mere in- 
dividual use. It requires skill and long 
experience to make it as it should be. 


Mrs. J. N. Heater—I buy my founda- 
tion simply because Ido not wish to en- 
ter into the manufacturing of it ona 
large scale, and it would hardly pay to 
make up small quantities. 


P. H. Elwood—I can answer for my- 
self only. 1st, we have too much work, 
and can hardly add another man to our 
family. 2nd, we buy a more uniform 
product than we can make ouselves. 


J. M. Jenkins—Why do you buy hats, 
and shoes, and sewing machines, and 
wagons, rather than make them? Be- 
cause you can Duy them cheaper than 
you can make them, and get a better 
article than you can make. ‘The pro- 
duction of either involves the use of 
special tools and machinery, and a thor- 





fixed for it, and you have to know hoy 
or you can’t make it as good, or ,, 
cheaply as you can buy it. : 


R. L. Taylor—For divers reason: 
Some require too little to manufacture ; 
profitably; some fear the difficulties to 
be encountered in making it; some lack 
the skill required to make it Satisfac. 
torily, etc. 


C. H. Dibbern—Large manufacturers 
become very expert and produce a bet. 
ter article than an amateur is apt to do, 
Then unless one has plenty of time, ang 
large quantities are required, it does 
pay very well. 


W. M. Barnum—lI can buy for abou 
the same figure it would cost me to make 
it. Ican devote the time required jp 
making it to more profitable account: 
and I do not care to bother with it. ( 
save and sell all beeswax, however.) Se¢ 
answer to Query 987. 


Chas. Dadant & Son—Because founda. 
tion making is like cigar-making. It js 
not very difficult, but it takes a little 
practice, and a bee-keeper usually spoils 
what beeswax he has, making a trial, 
Many farmers raise tobacco. How many 
make their own cigars ? 


Eugene Secor—Speaking for myself 
only, for the same reason that I buy my 
clothing, instead of making it. Foun 
dation-making isn’t my trade, andif | 
do not use more than 25 pounds a year, 
I could hardly afford to own the neces 
sary machinery and acquire the neces 
sary skill to compete with Dadants or 
Van Deusen. 

Allen Pringle—Each one doubtless 
would have his own reasons. Mine are, 
that, considering the price of a good 
mill, and the commercial value of my 
time (to say nothing of the moral and 
social value), I can get the foundation 
cheaper by hiring it made. I have 
enough to do without making founda 
tion, and if I had not, I could make 
more money at something else while! 
would be at the foundation. 


G. W. Demaree—Making comb foun- 
dation is a trade, that must be learned, 
and many people do not have the skill 
to learn. Besides this, it requires an 
outfit at some cost, to get ready to manu: 
facture a good article of foundation, and 
this outfit when used to make founds 
tion for a single apiary, must be idle and 
doing nothing except for a few days in 
the year. If you have a large, profitable 
apiary, you can profitably make your 
own foundation; otherwise not. 








Hey! Stop that Cow! 


The voice came tearing down the road clos 
ly followed by the animal itself. The whee 
man addressed was an expert base ball p!ay: 
er, but hardly knew how to tackle that Ayre 
of a “flyer.” She was the “coming cow 
had “thrown off the yoke” so to speak. By 
waving his coat he turned her into 2 string © 
Page fence. With a beautiful “curve 8 
landed in the ditch and was led off complete 
ly subdued. The wheelman exclaimed, 45 ¢ 
“catcher,” a “pitcher,” a “short-stop” and 
a ‘‘fielder,” the Page fence is in it. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


Mention the American Bee Journas 
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Book Premiums for Getting New Subscribers 


For each New Subscriber to the American Bee Journal sent us by a present subscriber, we will give as a Premium 
30 cents’ worth of the Books, Pamphlets, etc., described on this page—figuring on the retail price given in 


connection with each book, etc., below, 


This is a very easy way to get a lot of most excellent literature. 


Free Copy of “BEES AND HONEY” to Every New Subscriber. 


Yes, in addition to the above offer, we will mail free a copy of Newman’s 16()-page «: Bees and Honey * —premium 


edition—to each new subscriber, 


it is received to the end of 1896. 


On new subscriptions, the $1.00 will pay for the Bee Journal from the time 
NOW IS JUST THE TIME to work for big lists of New Subscribers. 


The American Bee Journal List Should Easily Be DOUBLED by Jan. Ist, on these Liberal Offers. 


BEE-BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


George W. York & Co., 


Chicago, Ills. 





Bees and Honey, or Management of an Apiary 
for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
This edition has been largely re-written, thoroughly 
revised, and is * fully up with the times” in all the 
improvements and in zentions in this rapidly-devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the aplarist with 
everything that can ald in the successful manage- 
ment of an apiary, and at the same time produce 
the most honey in an attractive condition. It con- 
tains 250 pages, and 245 illustrations—is beautifully 
printed in the highest style of the art,and bound 
in cloth, gold-lettered. Price, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant—This classic in bee-culture, has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee-keep- 
ing. Noapiarian library is complete without this 
standard work by Rev. L. L. Langstroth —the 
Father of American Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages; 
bound in cloth. Price, $1.40, 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College.—This book is not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping. but is 
interesting and thoroughly practical and scientific. 
It contains a full delineation of the anatomy and 
physiology of bees. 460 pages; bound in cloth and 
fully illustrated. Price, 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of Queen-Bees are reared in perfect 
accord with Nature’s way. 176 pages, bound in 
cloth, and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A B C of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A 
cyclopedia of 400 pages, describing everything 
pertaining to the care of the honey-bees. It con- 
tains 300 engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners Boundincloth. Price, $1.25. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and 
Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author 
of this work is too well known to need further 
description of his book. He is a practical and 
entertaining writer. You should read his book. 90 
pages, bound in paper, and Illustrated. Price, 50 cts. 


Rational Bee-Keeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon 
~This is a translation of his latest German book on 
bee-culture. It has 350 pages; bound in cloth, $1.25; 
in paper covers, $1.00 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
This is a German translation of the principe! por- 
tion of the book called BEES OF HONEY. 10. page 
pamphlet. Price, 40 cents. 


Convention Hand-Book, for Bee-Keepers. 
Thomas G. Newman.—It contains the parliamen- 
tary law and rules of order for Bee-Conventions— 
also Constitution and By-Laws, with subjects for 
discussion, ete. Cloth, gold-lettered. Price, 25 cts. 


Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans 
Buschbauer.—Printed inGerman. A hand-book on 
bee-keeping, giving the methodsin use by the best 
American and German apiarists. Lllustrated; 138 
pages. Price, $1.00. 


fede Years Among the Bees, by 
Henry Alley.—Gives the results of over a quarter- 
century’s experience in rearing queen-bees. Very 
latest work of the kind. Nearly 100 pages. Price, 50c. 


Why Eat Honey ?—This Leaflet is intend- 
ed for FREE distribution, to create a Local Market. 
100 copies, by mail, 40 ets.: 500 for $1.50; 1000, $2.50. 

S2Pylf 500 or more are ordered at one time, your 
naméand address will be printed on them FREE. 


How to Keep Honey and preserve its 
richness and flavor. Price same as Why Eat Honey. 


paPiary Register, by Thos. G. Newman.— 
Pr wtes two pages to a colony. Leather binding. 
rice, for 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 colonies, $1.25. 


practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. by Chas. 
F. Muth.—Describes his methods of keeping bees 
ind treating Foul Brood. Price, 10 cts. 





Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
Including the production and care of comb and 
extracted honey. A chapter from BEES AND 
HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


Bee-Pasturage a Necessity.—This book sug 
= what and how to plan lt is a chapter frou 
EES AND HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


Swarming, Dividing and Feeding.—Hints 
to beginners In apiculture. A chapter from BEES 
AND HONEY. Price, 5 cents. 


Bees in Winter, Chaff-Packing, Bee Houses 
and Cellars. This is a chapter from BEES AND 
HONEY. Price, 5 cents. 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. Doolittle. It 
details his management of bees, and methods 
of producing comb honey. Price, 5 cents. 


Dr. Howard’s Book on Foul Brood. 
—Gives the McEvoy Treatment and reviews the ex- 
periments of others. Price, 25 cts. 


Dictionary of Apicuiture, by Prof. John 
Phin. Gives the correct meaning of nearly 500 api- 
cultural terms. Price, 50 cts. 


Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping. by G. 
R. Pierce. Result of 25 years’ experience. 50 cts. 


Handling Bees, by Chas. Dadant & Son.— 
A Chapter from Langstroth Revised. Price, 8 cts. 


Bee-Keepers’ Directory, by H. Alley.— 
Latest methods in Queen-Rearing, ete. Price, 50c. 


Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. 
Cheshire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin. 
Development and Cure. Price, 25 cts. 


History of Bee-Associations, and Brief Re- 
ports of the first 20 conventions. Price, 15 cts. 


Honey as Food and Medicine, by T. 
G. Newman.—A 32-page pamphlet : just the thing to 
create a demand for honey at home. Should be 
scattered freely. Contains recipes for Honey-Cakes, 
Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines, and uses of honey 
for medicine. : 

Prices, prepaid—Single copy, 5 cts.; 10 copies, 35 
ets.; 50 for $1. 50: 100 for $2.50; 250 for $5.50; 500 
for $10.00; or 1000 for $15.00. 

When 250 or more are ordered, we will print the 
bee-keeper’s card (free of cost) on the front cover 
page. 

See-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker.—Revised and enlarged. It details the au- 
thor’s ** new system, or how to get the largest yields 
of comb or extracted honey.” 80 p.; illustrated. 25c. 


Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the BEB JOURNAL, are conveniant for preserving 
each number as fast as received, Not mailable to 
Canada, Price, 75 cts. 


Commercial Calculator, by C. Ropp.— 
A ready Calculator, Business Arithmetic and Ac- 
count-Book combined in one. Every farmer and 
business man should have it. No, 1, bound in water 
proof leatherette, calf finish. Price, 40 cts. No. 
in fine artificial leather, with pocket, silicate slate, 
and account-book. Price, 60 cts. 


Green’s Six Books on Fruit-Culture, 
by Chas. A. Green.—Devoted Ist, to Apple and Pear 
Culture; 2nd, Plum and Cherry Culture; 3rd, Rasp- 
berry and Blackberry Culture; 4th, Grape Culture; 
5th, Strawberry Culture. 129 pp.; illustrated. 25 cts, 


Garden and Orchard, by Chas. A, Green. 
—Gives full instructions in Thinning and Marketing 
Fruits; Pruning, Planting and Cultivating; Spray- 
ing, Evaporation, Cold Storage, Etc. 94 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, 25 cts. 


How to Propagate and Grow Fruit, 
by Chas. A. Green.—Brief instructions in budding, 
grafting and layering: also propagation of fruit 
trees, vines and plants. 72 pages. Price 25 cts 


How We Made the Old Farm Pay, 
by Chas. A. Green,—Gives his personal experience 
on a fruit farm which he made yield a generous for- 
tune. 64 pages; illustrated. Price, 25 cts. 

Kendali’S Horse-Book. — 35 pictures, 
showing positions of sick horses, and treats on all 
their diseases. English orGerman. Price, 25 cts. 

Silo and Silage, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—It 
gives the method in operation at the Michigan Agr - 
cultural College. Price, 25 cts. 





Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer, 
Fanny Field, and others.—Illustrated. All about 
caponizing fowls, ana thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 30 cte. 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the 
Poultry Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by 
Fanny Field,—Everything about Poultry Diseases 
and their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Poultry for Market and Poultry for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—Tells everything about the 
Poultry Business. 64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Turkeys for Market and Turkeys for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—All about Turkey-Raising. 
64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Rural Life.— Bees. Poultry. Fruits, Vege- 
tables, and Household Matters, 100 pages. 25 cts. 


Strawberry Culture, by T. B. Terry and 
A. 1. Root. For beginners. Price, 40 cts. 


Potato Culture, by T. B. Terry.—It tells 
how to grow them profitably. Price, 40 cts. 

Carp Culture, by A. I. Root and Geo. Fin- 
ley.—-Full directions. 70 pages. Price, 40 cts. 


Hand-Book of Health, by Dr. Foote.— 
Hints about eating, drinking, ete. Price, 25 cts. 


Alsike Clover Leaflet.—Full directions 
for growing. 50 for 25 cts.; 100 for 40 cts.; 200, 70c. 


Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush. by Prof. 
A. J. Cook.—Full instructions. Price, 35 cts. 


Grain Tables, for casting up the price of 
grain, produce, hay, etc. Price, 25 cts. 





Book Clubbing Offers. 


(Read Carefully.) 


The following clubbing prices include the 
American Bee Journal one year with each 
book named. Remember, that only ONE book 
“an be taken in each case with the Bee Jour- 
nal a year at the prices named. If more books 
are wanted see postpaid prices given with 
the description of the books on this page, 
Following is the clubbing-list: 


1. Langstroth on the Honey-Bee........ #2.10 
2. ABCof Bee-Oulture.................. 2.00 
3. Bee-Keeper’s Guide................ ee 
4. Bees and Honey [Cloth bound]....... 1.65 
5. Scientific Queen-Rearing ............ 1.75 
6. Dr. Howard’s Foul Brood Book....... 1,10 
7. Advanced Bee-Culture................ 1.30 
8. Amerikanische Bienenzucht [Germ.] 1.75 
9. Bienen-Kultur [German]............. 1.25 
10. Rational Bee-Keeping [Cloth bound] 2.00 
11, Rational Bee-Keeping [Paper tound] 1.75 
12. Thirty Years Among the Bees........ 1,30 
13. Bee-Keeping for Profit........... .. 135 
14. Convention Hand-Book. ae wicae Caan 
15. Poultry for Market and Profit....... 10 
16. Turkeys for Market and Profit........ 1.10 
17. Capons and Caponizing.............. 10 


18. Our Poultry Doctor............... ‘ 
19. How We Made the Old Farm Pay.... 
20. Green’s Six Books on Fruit-Culture. 
21. Garden and Orchard...... ... ....... 
22. How to Propagate and Grow Fruit... 
23. Rural Life........ pateebamnek onchbnoous 
24. Emerson Binder for the Bee Journal. 


25. Commercial Calculator, No. 1 
27. Kendall's Horse-Book 

i I SN sd eile as As ib ui ea ne Side 
29, Strawberry Culture ........... 
30, Potato Culture. 

31. Carp Culture............. 

32. Hand-Book of Health shiseee 
33, Dictionary of Apiculture............. 
34. Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush.. 
35. Silo and Silage et ere splined 
36. Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping.... 
37. Aplary Register (for 50 colonies) 
38. Apiary Register (for 100 colonies) 
39. Bee-Keepers’ Directory............ 1.30 
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It is always economy to buy the best, espe- 
cially when the best cost no more than 
something not half so good. OUR FAL- 
CON SECTIONS are acknowledged to be 
superior to any on the market. The 
same is alsotrue of our HIVES and BEE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, of which we 
make all modern styles. OUR PRICES 
will be found as low as thoseof any of 
our competitors, and in many cases low- 
er, and you are always sure of getting 
first-class goods. Wealso publish THE 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER, a monthly 
magazine (Fifth year) at 50c. a year, in- 
valuable to beginners. Large illustrated 
catalogue and price-list free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MEG. CO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


ee” W. M. Gerrish. of East Notting- 
ham, N. H., is our Eastern agent. New 
England customers may save freight by pur- 
chasing of him. 


What's the Use 
of Keeping Bees 


If you do not sell the honey? That’s what we 
are here for. Get our high prices before sell- 


ing. 
Cc. R. HORRIE & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
224 South Water St., Chicago, Hl. 


37A13 Mention the American Bee Journa, 


HONEY QUEENS! 


Have been carefully bred for producing comb 
honey for the past 18 years, and by a special 
method for producing large, long-lived, pro- 
lific Queens. Can furnish either 3 or 5 Band- 
ed stock, bred in separate yards. 3-Banded 
bred from my own or Imported Mother. No 
foul brood or perelyet. Warranted Queens, 
urely mated, 60 cts.; Tested, $1.00; Selected 
Breeders, $2.50. Discount on quantities. 


27Atf J. H. GOOD, Nappanee, Ind. 


COMB FOUNDATION. 


Wholesale and Retail. 

Quality always the best. Price always lowest. 

Working Wax into Foundation by the 
lb. a Specialty. I can make it an object for 
you in any quantity, but offer special induce- 
ments on straight 25 or 50 lb. lots. Or for 
making large lot of Wax into Foundation. I 
am furnishing large Vealers, and can also 
or you, Beeswax taken at all times. 

rite for Samples and Prices, to 

GUS DITTMER, AUGUSTA, WIS. 

Reference—Augusta Bank. 16Atf 

WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 














° is a good thing 
Free Silver tuctere'ssome Kop YOu 
thing better 
Until further notice I will furnish COMB 
FOUNDATION as follows: 
10 lbs. Heavy or Medium Brood Fdn.33.50 


10 lbs, Liz bt 3.60 
10 Ibs. Thin Surplus Foundation.... 4.00 
10 Ibs. Extra-Thin Surplus Fdn...... 4.50 


Me orders will be accepted at these prices 
from persons living east of New York State. 


For BEESWAxX-—fair quality, delivered 
here, 27c. cash; 29c. in trade. 


W. J. Finch, Jr.,Springfield, I11 
28A13 Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Woodcliff Queens. 


I will send a Guaranteed 5-Banded Yellow 
Queen, bred from a Breeder selected from 
1000 Queens (some producing over 400 Ibs. of 
honey to the colony); or a 3-Banded Italian 
Leather-Colored Queen direct from a Breeder 
imported from Italy. Oct. ’94—at 75ec., and 
a special low price for a quantity. 

y secret is tosell an extra-large amount, 
which enables me to sell at low prices. Will 
run this spring 350 Nuclei—have 1 home and 
4 out apiaries. No Queens superior to my 
Strain. 

Ge Send for Descriptive Catalogue and 
Testimonials, to 
Wo. A. SELSER, WYNCOTE, PA. 





SAVE MONEY ! | Abbott's Space. 





Sept. 19, 1895. 


+ a 








In response to many inqui- 
ries I will renew my specia 
offer for a short time only ;._ 
Five “St. Joe” Hives, 1\;-Story, cut ready to nail—no se¢¢. 


> aaa $3.59 lo any one who has never had a crate of these 
ves. 





FE sell Dadant’s Foundation at their prices; pay CASH 
BEESWAX, and keep a stock of ‘ - 


Shipping-Crates and Other Bee-Supplies. 


SPECIAL PRICES the rest of the season. Write and say what 


you want, 
EMERSON T. ABBOTT, 
ST. JOSEPH, Mo. 


Tuousarn Tos or Gono Hover 


ie ie WE NEED BEESWAX. 


Now is the time to order your Foundation for 1896. Although the 


on both Beeswax and Foundation for the balance of the season, we want all 


K The Beeswax You Have to Offer, 


t= Send for Catalogue of Bee-Supplies, Langstroth Revised, etc. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Mention the American Bee Journal. HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION QUEENS ' 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL, 











Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 
Now ready by return mail, reared in full col- 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation onies from the best honey-gathering strains 


Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. in America, at the following very low prices: 


eB ee a ae zach $1.50 

Being the cleanest is usually worked = per % dozen — ’ 30 

the quickest of any Foundation made Warranted purely-mated each «5 

J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, * per % dozen.......... 4.25 

PRES pen, Manatocmarete, - | » per dozen ......... -. 8.00 
op asta! oatzomery Co.. N. ¥. If you want Queens for business, get my 





Mention the American Bee Journal. old reliable strain. 40-p. descriptive Catalog 
| 
| 


Sele ct Tested 27Atf §$ Mention the American Bee Journal. 
Italian Queens 


Friends, I will have 200 Select Tested Queens 
for sale Sept. 1, at $1.00 each or $10.00 per 
dozen. Untested, 50 cents each, or $5.00 per 
dozen. Tested Queens 75 cents each, or $6.00 
per dozen, either Golden Italians or Imported 
stock at same price. Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Address, 


F. A. CROWELL, 
31Atf GRANGER, MINN. 


TAKING OFF HONEY 





Discount—) to 10 Per Cent. 


—ON— 


BEES « SUPPLIES 
Wax Wanted. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK, N.Y 














— WITH— 


me THE PORTER BEE- SCPE 


Has been styled the Poetry of Bee-Keeping. Saves time, brushing of combs, ugly stings 
smoke, uncapping of the cells, robbers, and, in a word, a large amount of annoyance. 


Price, 20 cts, each, or $2.25 per Box of One Dozen. 


Write to your nearest dealer, or to the A. 1. ROOT CO., who have the control of the sale 
this implement. 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 


Mention the American Bee Journal 
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